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The Philippine Problem 


ArtirupE OF AMERICAN Lasor Towarp FILIPINO IMMIGRATION AND 
PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


By Paul Scharrenberg 


It is an historic fact that California has borne the brunt of the struggle 
for the effective exclusion of Asiatic laborers. 

Californians did not seek this dubious distinction. They were forced 
into unpleasant anti-Asiatic campaigns because successive waves of migra- 
tions from the Orient seriously menaced the very livelihood of industrial 
workers, farmers and small tradesmen. 

An anti-Chinese agitation was in full swing when Commodore Perry 
knocked at the gates of Japan to urge the statesmen of that country to do 
business with the world at large. Although the first Chinese exclusion act 
did not become effective until 1882, the principle contained therein has, by 
subsequent enactments, remained the law of the land to date. 

The demand for Japanese exclusion was formulated in California during 
the early years of the present century. Anti-Japanese agitation became acute 
in 1906 and in 1907 President Roosevelt succeeded in negotiating a Gentle- 
men’s Agreement with Japan, which he pronounced a satisfactory substitute 
for exclusion by law. Californians differed with President Roosevelt and 
continued the agitation for effective exclusion by law. Congress finally 
heeded this insistent and growing demand by inserting in the Immigration 
Act of 1924 a clause providing that “no alien ineligible to citizenship shall 
be admitted to the United States.” 

Today, California and other Western states are confronted by a third 
Asiatic invasion. Section 28 of the Immigration Act of 1924 defines the term 
“alien” and specifically declares that “citizens of the islands under the juris- 
diction of the United States shall not be held as aliens.” This places the 
Filipinos in the status of privileged characters. All other Asiatic laborers 
are rigorously excluded. Filipinos can come at their pleasure in any number. 
It is extremely ditficult to secure reliable information on the number of 
Filipinos migrating to the United States, but it is known that the Territory 
of Hawaii has become the half-way station. Approximately 80,000 have 
been imported under contract with the sugar planters of Hawaii. In addi- 
tion to this induced stream of contract laborers, many hundreds of Filipinos 
have come voluntarily. In 1927 the Spanish steamship “Consuelo” made 
two trips from Manila to Honolulu and landed over 1,300 Filipinos. In 
September, 1928, the Norwegian steamship “Sandviken” brought 638 valun- 
tary Filipino immigrants to Honolulu. 

According to data obtained from the United States immigration office 
at Honolulu, the Filipino population of the Territory of Hawaii had a 
net increase of 26,454 during the seven years ended June 30, 1928. This 
net increase was through immigration channels alone and does not include 
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the normal increase through births. The total Filipino population of Hawaj; 
is considerably in excess of 50,000. Every one of these Filipinos has 
lawful right to transfer his residence from Hawaii to points on the Pacific 
coast. The organized workers of America, who have given attention to this 
situation, firmly believe that most of the Filipinos in Hawaii will move to 
the Pacific coast as soon as they have accumulated the necessary funds. 

The Filipinos are human beings with the normal desire to improve their 
conditions of living. In their native land they are paid a wage of abou 
40 cents per day. In Hawaii they receive from $1 to $1.50 per day. On 
the Pacific coast they can easily command double the amount. Under the 
circumstances one can hardly hold ill will against the individual Filipino who 
refuses to be happy in Hawaii and continues to move Eastward until he 
arrives in the promised land. 


It seems to be impossible to obtain reliable data from official sources 
covering the movement of Filipinos from Hawaii to Pacific coast states. 
Various estimates, however, indicate that California already has a Filipino 
population greatly in excess of 30,000. The Filipino population of the 
Pacific coast is believed to number more than 50,000. Of course, not all 
the mainland Filipino residents have come via Hawaii. ‘The Bureau of 
Insular Affairs at Washington, D. C., certifies to the fact that during the 
calendar year 1927, 6,709 Filipinos left the Philippines for permanent resi- 
dence in continental United States. This number is in addition to 11,788 
who are recorded as having left the Philippines during the same year for 
permanent residence in Hawaii. 


The organized workers of the Pacific coast states have become apprehen- 
sive of this new uncontrolled flood of cheap Asiatic labor. Filipinos have 
taken the place of white workers in the culinary trades; they have replaced 
white bell boys and elevator operators and made it more and more difficult 
for white hotel maids to find employment. Steamships in the highly pro- 
tected coastwise trade have been manned with Filipinos while American 
seamen are vainly walking the docks looking for jobs. The whole situation 
is extremely puzzling to the average American worker. He does not under- 
stand why the Filipino had been made a privileged character under the immi- 
gration laws. No explanation is forthcoming except the bold statement that 
the Hawaiian sugar planters must have cheap labor to continue in business. 
Such an explanation does not explain anything but brings forth resentfu! 
inquiries about the legal status of the Filipino, the reason fer his migration 
and the possibility of putting an end to a situation that is rapidly forcing 
another unwanted, unassimilable alien group on California and other Western 
states. 

Congress has the authority to control this situation and the Filipinos 
should not object to restriction because their country has been protected by 
Spanish and American exclusion laws against the influx of Chinese. If 
these laws were repealed, within fifty years, the Chinese would and could 
obliterate the Filipinos, as they have done in Malaya. 


Right now there are enough Filipinos among us to create a problem and 
this is borne out by the fact that when the agitation against Japanese in 
California was commenced, there was a less number of Japanese here than 
there are Filipinos at this time. 

Generally speaking, the Filipinos who come to the Pacific coast are young 
men from twenty to twenty-seven years of age. There are few women. 
As to the assimilation of these people, the Attorney-General of the State of 
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California has ruled that they are Mongolians and therefore under the state 
law cannot marry whites. Their status as citizens is peculiar. Under the 
Treaty of Paris, following the Spanish war, no definite provision for citi- 
zenship was made, and naturalization is denied under the United States 
Law of 1790. 

As to general undesirability of the Filipino as an immigrant there is 
ample evidence. A well-known citizen of San Francisco, who has for a 
number of years had direct contact with the local Filipino population but 
whose name cannot be given for very obvious reasons, made this highly 
significant statement : 

“There are, between San Francisco, Stockton and Salinas, approximately 
9,000 Filipinos who work on the farms, all of whom work for less than 
whites, and probably displace a great many. When winter comes and there 
is no work in the country they flock to the cities and a great many of them 
come to the Filipino Club, a charitable institution, getting support from the 
Community Chest, and the balance of what it needs from the Archbishop. 
If it were not for this agency, where they get breakfast for 10 cents and 
dinner for 25 cents (or if they have no money they are fed and given a 
bed for nothing) they would be on the streets. They do not go to the Sal- 
vation Army for they will not do the work they are required to do there 
for a bed or meal. They are very lazy, and very vain. When they go for 
a day to wash windows in some private house, they carry their window rags 
in a brief case, so as to appear as lawyers. They save nothing as a rule, 
and if they do save a bit through the summer they come to the city and 
gamble it away and then expect the charitable agencies to take care of them. 
They buy whatever is possible on credit, and expect the Community Chest 
to pay what they owe—this they think is no more than what should be. 
They are not welcome at the Japanese and Chinese Y. M. C. A., and in Los 
Angeles dance halls have been opened (by private individuals) for their use, 
with white women as partners. Practically no Filipino women come into 
this country, and as a result there is no real home or social life for them 
anywhere. The climate here, especially the cold nights, does not agree with 
them, and they become an easy prey to tuberculosis. When they are in the 
hospital their comrades never come to see them—they do nothing for each 
other. Most of them stay in California, as they have no money to go further. 
Some plan to go back to the Philippines, but never save enough money. 
When one dies the Catholic church usually buries him—he has no money 
and his friends do nothing. They are very quarrelsome and continually 
fighting among themselves. They have no idea of honor, or honesty, or fair- 
ness—they will borrow money with never an idea of paying it back.” 


The foregoing quotation is mild compared with the opinion of health 
officers and others whose official duties have brought them in direct contact 
with Filipino immigrants. The prevailing opinion seems to be that Filipino 
immigration has more objectionable features than the former immigration of 
Chinese and Japanese. 

In September, 1927, the annual convention of the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor, by unanimous vote, adopted a resolution calling upon the 
California Congressional delegation to work for the enactment of a law which 
would effectively exclude Filipinos. The annual conventions of labor fed- 
erations in several other Pacific coast states have done likewise. The 
Washington State Federation of Labor convention declared the Filipinos 
undesirable on the following counts: 
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“First, because they represent cheap and irresponsible labor of a type 
that cannot be assimilated, and as such they threaten American standards of 
wages and living conditions. Second, because they have given serious offense 
to communities in which they have congregated because of their moral con- 
duct, with the result that in one community in Washington the citizens 
became so aroused that they organized and forcibly evicted the Filipinos, 
We feel sure that it is not good for labor nor for American institutions and 
standards to permit the free and unrestricted influx of these people, and 
we endorse the position of the California State Federation of Labor in ask- 
ing for their exclusion, and instruct the officers of this Federation to assist 
in securing the legislation necessary to accomplish this end.” 


The last two conventions of the American Federation of Labor, meet- 
ing in Los Angeles and New Orleans, respectively, also unanimously adopted 
resolutions insisting upon the enactment of a Filipino exclusion law. 


In compliance with the urgent request of his labor constituents, Con- 
gressman Welch of California, on May 19, 1928, introduced a bill (H. R. 
13900) in the House of Representatives which, when enacted, should effec- 
tively exclude the Filipinos. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Welch aims to place Filipino immigration in 
the general classification of “aliens.” As such they will be subject to rigid 
exclusion because another section of the Immigration Act of 1924 provides 
that “no alien ineligible to citizenship shall be admitted to the United States.” 

Those who are most active in furthering the exclusion of Filipino labor- 
ers fully realize that there is going to be strenuous opposition to such legis- 
lation. The Hawaiian interests will doubtless do their utmost to prevent the 
passage of a Filipino exclusion bill, but the sponsors of Mr. Welch’s bill 
are experienced men. They are also eminently practical men who have met 
and vanquished opposition in many legislative battles. Delay and procrasti- 
nation will not discourage them. Time will become their ally. In brief, they 
will stick to the job until success has been achieved. 

The controversy over the proposed exclusion of Filipino laborers will 
develop some interesting side issues. We have always been told that the main 
reason for the mass emigration from China and Japan is to be found in the 
ever increasing population pressure and the food supply problem in those 
countries. The available evidence with respect to the Philippines does not 
seem to show the existence either of population pressure or of a food supply 
problem. The estimated population of the Philippine Islands as of January 
1, 1925, is 11,234,000. The land area of the Philippines is approximately 
four-fifths of the land area of California. There are two islands in the 
Philippine group as large as Ireland. According to Philippine Government 
surveys and estimates, there are about 73,185,000 acres in the islands culti- 
vated. Commercial forests cover 54 per cent; non-commercial forests, 10 
per cent; 19 per cent consists of open grass lands; 1 per cent of mangrove 
swamps, and 4 per cent is unexplored. 

Of the forest land about two-thirds, or 25,190,000 acres, are probably 
best utilized as permanent timberland, and of the unexplored area about 
1,976,000 acres are not alienable. Adding to these unavailable areas land 
already under cultivation and the mangrove swamps (670,000 acres), approxi- 
mately 35,800,000 acres, or nearly half the total land area of the islands, 
are still available for cultivation, as compared with the 9,170,000 acres now 
being farmed. In other words, only about 20 per cent of the land suitable 
for agricultural purposes is now under cultivation. 
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From the foregoing it is quite plain that the natural resources of the 
Philippines have scarcely been appraised. Certainly there is plenty of room 
in the islands for many times the present population. And yet, the migra- 
tion of Filipino laborers to the United States has been increasing at an 
alarming rate from year to year. 

In any analytical discussion of the pending Filipino exclusion bill, it is, 
of course, out of the question to ignore that very much related issue, i. e., 
the demand for immediate independence by the people of the Philippines. 
The grant of independence would at once change the Filipino’s status as an 
immigrant and would apparently make it unnecessary to promote an exclu- 
sion law. 

The promise of self-government and independence for the Filipinos was 
made by the Congress of the United States through the passage of the 
Jones Act on August 29, 1916. There was only one qualifying point in 
said promise, namely, recognition of independence was promised as soon 
as a stable government had been established. 

The Filipinos have ample reasons to believe that they have fully estab- 
lished the stable government demanded as the only prerequisite to the grant- 
ing of independence. Stable government has a definite meaning in American 
foreign relations. It is a government supported by the people and capable 
of keeping order and fulfilling international obligations. Its origin and its 
application to the Philippines can easily be traced to America’s relations 
with South America. It was the policy of Presidents Grant and McKinley. 
It was President Grant who, as early as 1875, expressed the idea that as 
soon as the Cuban people had set up a stable government, their independence 
would be recognized. This policy was supported by President McKinley. 
When he urged Congress to declare war on Spain to liberate Cuba, he defi- 
nitely stated that as soon as the Cuban people had established in the Island 
“a stable government, capable of maintaining order and observing interna- 
tional obligations, insuring peace and tranquility and the security of the 
citizens as well as our own,” then Cuban independence would be recognized. 

The representative of the American government in the Philippines, who 
supervised the establishment of the government under the Jones law, has 
concurred in the report of the Philippine legislature that there is a stable 
government in the Philippines now. President Wilson, in his farewell mes- 
sage to Congress, officially certified that the Filipino people had already ful- 
filled the condition imposed upon them as a prerequisite to independence, 
and hence that independence should no longer be denied them. 

The American Federation of Labor, in convention assembled, voicing 
the sentiments of millions of American workers, has by unanimous vote 
declared for the immediate grant of independence to the Filipino people. 

Besides the fulfillment of their part of the understanding with America, 
the Filipino people have another reason for wanting independence now. 
They are caught in the same current which is sweeping practically every 
subject people on earth. They believe that the right of self-determination 
has now a better chance to live than ever before. The World War gave 
birth to ten new nations in Europe. An Irish Free State has been created, 
based on treaty relations with England. The self-governing colonies of the 
British Empire have already become independent, and the empire itself has 
become a minor league of nations. 

Look at Asia and Africa. The nationalist movements there are also in 
full sway. All demand self-determination. Egypt has virtually regained her 
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independence. Representative institutions are being tried in Java and India 
Korean nationalism has reasserted itself, and China is struggling as never 
before in history to establish a self-reliant, independent national government 


When we think of the new-born nations in Europe—the majority of them 
half as large as the Philippines, some of them bankrupt, staggering under 
heavy taxation, weighed down by gigantic debts, yet proud of their hard- 
won independence—and compare them to the Philippimes, free from the tur- 
moil of war, free from the weight of huge war debts, can we wonder why 
the Filipino people now believe that they should become the chief arbiter 
of their national destiny? ‘They want to drink in the new life, the new free- 
dom, the new atmosphere. They believe they should now take their place 
in the progress and the broader events of the world. And why not? 


New Lands and Old Education 
By Griffith Taylor 


This paper was read before the Australian Educational Conference and seebsequent!y 
printed in the October number of Education, published at Sydney. 


Some eight years ago I gave an address to the Secondary Teachers in 
Victoria in which I stressed the necessity for the teaching of modern geog- 
raphy, not only in the schools, but in the Universities of Australia. I am 
glad to say that a year later an independent Department of Geography was 
started at the University of Sydney, which is now attended by over 200 
students. (It may be added that nearly half of these are Arts students.) 
But the teaching in the secondary schools, more especially in the high 
schools, has not yet been much affected. There are several reasons for 
this. One reason, I fear, is that the Head of the Department of Geog- 
raphy has had so much work that he has been unable to attend to the sub- 
ject outside the University, until urged to do so on the present occasion. 
Another reason is that the supply of teachers trained along the lines of 
modern geography has been quite inadequate. This lack of teachers will, 
I hope, not be felt in a year or so. A third reason (and the chief object 
_ of my address is to try to remove this disability), is that the somewhat 
rigid syllabus of the Education Department either omits geography or 
makes it practically impossible to train pupils adequately in modern geog- 
raphy (up to the Intermediate standard) in the time allotted. What | 
desire to show is that no subject better deserves the attention of the most 
promising youth of the State than modern geography. 


Let us first of all consider the chief aim of the education of the child. 
Surely it is primarily to fit him to'cope satisfactorily with the problems 
which he will encounter after he leaves school. There can be no objection 
to his starting off with the three R’s, but what are the vital subjects which 
he is to study in the last four years of his education, say between the ages 
of 12 and 16? I think we may assume that if his interest in a subject is 
not aroused before he is 16, he is likely to go through life in ignorance of 
that subject; unless, of course, it touches his business career. 


It would seem obvious that as soon as the child can read, write and 
cipher, he should be taught to appreciate his own position in relation to 
the world about him. I feel confident that in the near future no one will 
be considered educated who has no accurate knowledge of how man has 
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evolved from the lower animals; who has no knowledge of how man has 
developed a great civilization, and, lastly, no knowledge of how man is 
evolving, very slowly, but very surely, in response to his environment. 

Now these may seem weighty matters to occupy the brains of our young 
folks, but translated into terms of the syllabus, they mean that some nat- 
ural science, (biology, with some geology), some history (with emphasis 
on the social and economic side*) and finally some geography (with a 
strong leaning toward the human side) should be the platforms of the next 
stage of human education. Of much less general value to the average 
young Australian, (though of the greatest special value to future students 
of technology or language) are the subjects of Physics, Chemistry, French 
and Latin. Let me hasten to add that I should like all high school boys 
and girls to attend some classes in these four subjects, but not until they 
have acquired (and certainly not at the expense of) some considerable 
knowledge of Elementary Biology, History and Geography. Certainly it 
seems to the writer a poor arrangement which sends out so many of our 
future citizens when they are 16 with an education, to a large extent, based 
on Latin and French and Chemistry, although many of them will make 
practically no contact with these subjects in their post-scholastic career. 


Let me now give some of the reasons why geography is a necessity in 
the education of young Australians. Modern geography may be defined as 
the study of man’s relation to his physical environment. It has very little 
in common with the ancient geography involving lists of places or the mere 
drawing of the outlines of countries, which still form the bulk of the teach- 
ing of the antiquated teacher. One may compare the geographer with the 
town-planner. The geographer (in the words of Sir Edgeworth David) is 
a nation-planner. What higher ideal can any teacher possess? It is his 
privilege to teach how and why settlement advances, stagnates, or retreats ; 
how climate controls not only man’s comfort, but almost the whole of his 
material needs in farm and field. On the political side it treats of national 
boundaries, their rational or arbitrary position, with all that this implies as 
to the peace of the world. On the ethnological side it is concerned with 
the distribution of primitive peoples and their relation to the governing races. 
On the economic side it treats of the materials of commerce, of the shipping 
routes, and of travel generally. (The lantern slides demonstrate these 
problems. ) 

It is difficult for one who is a geographer to understand how any cur- 
riculum can ignore the paramount importance of these problems. They 
can all be included in fairly elementary geography. They are all discussed 
in the first year course of geography (in the Faculty of Science) before 
young students who, in general, arrive blissfully ignorant of any of them; 
for they have usually dropped geography at the mature age of 10 or 11. 
However, as I said before, I am here making a plea primarily for the vast 
bulk of high school pupils who do not proceed to the University. 

There is another aspect of the question of perhaps equal importance. 
How can our political administrators deal efficiently with the vital national 
problems of the day if they remain ignorant of the scientific principles 
involved therein? I fear that politics are controlled rather by expediency 
than by scientific knowledge, although so many of our problems turn on 
the complete understanding of the Australian environment. By the present 
arrangement of the curriculum in many of the best schools, there is not 


* The Departmental History seems an excellent example of the modern type. 
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only no chance of our future administrators learning how to cope with 
these problems, but the general public remain equally in ignorance. 


Some of the problems may be indicated briefly. Our forefathers 
came from the cool, moist islands of Britain to a land which is typically the 
hot arid continent. We have no region in Australia, save perhaps part of 
Tasmania, which remotely resembles Britain. We have, indeed, very little 
which resembles any part of Europe, save its extreme southern peninsulas. 
Australia has environment like Algeria, like much of the Sahara and like 
Nigeria. Our crops, our flocks and herds will more closely resemble those 
of India and North Africa than those of Britain. One would imagine that 
every citizen would be encouraged to study firstly his own unknown envi- 
ronment and secondly those of lands of a similar nature. Does he do this? 
Far from it. He ignores them and is encouraged to devote one-fifth of 
his education to studying the speech and methods of a nation which flour- 
ished 2,000 years ago. 


To the north of us lie the five hundred millions of China and Japan, at 
present peacefully inclined towards us. But their foreign problems are 
our foreign problems. Their sad state of semi-starvation and all that that 
implies, should be of moment to a nation like ours, which is unable to place 
more than 20,000 people into half of its vast Commonwealth. Nearer home, 
just north of Rabaul, the Japanese and Australian realms touch. It is 
gratifying that the Commonwealth authorities are sending picked cadets to 
study the geography of Pacific Lands at the University. We administer 
thousands of square miles of land in New Guinea, but it is unlikely that 
the average citizen knows the name of more than one or two places in 
this outlying part of our Commonwealth. It is certain that he knows 
nothing of the habits or habitats of the native peoples of New Guinea. 


I come now to the last part of this address. It is clear that nothing can 
be added to the curriculum of the schoolboy, unless something is removed. 
I can see nothing for it but a great diminution in the time given to Latin. 
The arguments for and against Latin in the schools are familiar to most 
of us. I think Latin an excellent subject in its proper place, which will 
ultimately be beside Greek, and mainly at the University. Can we not 
imitate Dr. Norwood (the Headmaster of Harrow), who has made geog- 
raphy alternative to Latin, because, we are told, geography is a first rate 
mental exercise and can be turned to immediate account. The writer had 
the usual five years of Latin at school, and he has always regretted it. Not 
because Latin is not interesting, but because it means that he learnt no 
science, physical or natural. There was then, of course, no modern or 
human geography. How many readers of this address, who are not pro- 
fessionally interested in Latin, ever read a Latin text today? Personally, 
I doubt if I have opened a Latin text since I left the Latin class, for I can 
find no time for one-quarter of the English literature which I ought to 
read, and I fancy that is the experience of most educated English people. 


Why do so many pupils spend about one-fifth of their time upon Latin? 
Partly because it was a necessary study some five hundred years ago, and 
because we are a conservative race. Partly because there is an excellent 
Department of Latin turning out plenty of teachers. Partly because Latin 
is compulsory for matriculants into the Faculties of Arts, Law and Medicine. 
I have never been able to appreciate the weight of the argument that Latin 
is taught to help the student in his English or French. On similar lines, 
the Chinese used to burn down a house to obtain roast pork. Why not give 
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a few special lessons on the bearing of Latin on French and on Engiish, 
and then go ahead and study the French and English languages them- 
selves? 

I believe that the curriculum at the High School for all but a small 
group of commercial pupils (who do not study the human side of geog- 
phy) is somewhat as follows: Latin 6 periods a week, French 6, English 
5, Mathematics 7, History 3, Geography 1 or none, Physics and Chem- 
istry 4. Actual figures in regard to the pupils of one of our largest High 
Schools are of value here. Only 7 or 8 per cent of those entering the 
school proceed to the University, and only about 3 per cent matriculate in 
Latin. Why then should some 66 per cent of the scholars devote one-fifth 
of their education to this subject? It is a poor argument to say that lan- 
guages need 6 periods because they are hard. The sole reason for the time 
expended on a subject should be its relative value to the pupil. 

I venture to suggest a much better balanced curriculum for the vast 
majority of pupils (over 95 per cent), who are not anxious to take Latin 
at the University, would be as follows :— 

Mathematics 7 periods, English 6, History 3, Geography 4, French 4, 
Latin 2, Physics and Chemistry 4, Biology with Geology 2. This will 
obviously involve some change in the matriculation* system for Arts, etc. 
(It will not affect Science or Engineering.) But this is, of course, outside 
my province. 

Latin has had a long innings and it is time she stepped down from her 
privileged position, in view of the special needs of Australian youth. Of 
course the great reason usually given for learning Latin is that no other 
subject so readily promotes the growth of “culture.” As regards mere 
translation, the complicated syntax of the language, (which Jespersen tells 
is the most primitive of the Aryan family), induces agility of the brain in 
the same sense as does the jig-saw puzzle. Why not trust to Chemistry or 
Physics to teach the processes of induction and of cause and effect? In 
regard to that elusive term “culture” I am reminded of the attitude of the 
Chinese Mandarin. For centuries his education was entirely based on the 
life and literature of Confucius, a literature which has the advantage of 
being 500 years more reverend than that of Cicero and Horace. The 
Mandarin was, in his own opinion, a gentleman of culture, and his badge 
was the abnormal length of his finger nails. His conservative education 
in no small degree led to the downfall of his nation, when it met the shock 
of modern peoples. The actual significance of his badge was to prove that 
he never followed the plough—did no degrading work—was, in short, a 
person of leisure. 

Western “culture,” also is more generally found among the leisured 
class; so is Latin, so are top-hats. One cannot deduce from this argu- 
ment that culture depends on Latin, any more than on top-hats. It is, how- 
ever, readily admitted that culture notably depends on a degree of leisure 
from the cares of life. True culture implies a love of beauty not only in 
art but in nature. It promotes a sympathy with the concerns and ideals of 
other individuals and peoples. The modernist believes that these ideals 
will rather be promoted by the study of the human environment of today 
than by the study of a language of twenty centuries ago. 


* Possibly the few pupils who are likely to take Latin at the University might be allowed to 


take 6 periods at school. 
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The Religious Sense of the Japanese People 
By Dr. Inazo Nitobé 


The substance of this essay was originally presented as a lecture at the Japanese 
Language School, Tokyo. 


“The Japanese Sense of Religion,” or rather, “The Religious Sense of 
the Japanese People,” is a rather vague and wide subject for anybody to 
take. Whoever speaks of religion must begin with a definition. In theses 
on religion in the abstract one must give a concise definition of the terms he 
uses. Mr. Benjamin Kidd when he treated of religion devoted three or four 
pages of his book to quotations on religion made by different authors and 
philosophers. I was talking with a friend of mine who is an exponent of 
Shintoism. I asked him what he meant by religion and he said by Shintoism 
he means everything that is good in the Universe. He cannot say “every- 
thing.” His definition is too vague. I would never have thought of Shin- 
toism in that way. However, without giving some limitations to the term 
religion you can scarcely maintain your thesis. You cannot make any rigid 
statement, and therefore I may give it a very broad definition tomorrow, or 
I might change it this very evening if I were talking with somebody else; 
but for this one hour’s convenience I wish to state what I mean by religion. 

My definition is not original. I take a poem—a very well known poem 
of Emperor Meiji, and I do that because he uses terms that are entirely 
of Japanese derivation—no Chinese words used. For the benefit of those 
familiar with Japanese I would like first to give it in Japanese that they may 
feel the beauty of it. 


“Me ni mienu 

Kami no kokoro no kayokoso 
Hito no kokoro no 

Makoto narikeru.” 


Me—means eyes, unseen, invisible eyes of flesh. Kokoro cannot be trans- 
lated by one word in any language. It is scarcely a scientific term. Its 
meaning is limitless; spirit, mind, the heart. I think it was in desperation 
that Mr. Lafcadio Hearn used the original word for one of his books, 
“Kokoro.” Kami—means God. To commune, to have intercourse, that 
alone is makotono—untranslatable, a word that had been used I don’t know 
how long at a time when there was no psychology and when there was no 
Chinese word in Japan. It is an affirmative sort of word and by that term 
our people meant anything that is not physical; anything that is not 
material in the nature of man was put in this single word makoto—truth. 
sincerity, faithfulness, fidelity, loyalty, friendship. It may mean many things. 
I think it is quite interesting that when that word was translated into a Chi- 
nese character our ancestors adopted a Chinese word of two characters, 
namely, “word” and “done.” In other words in Chinese it is the equivalent 
of meaning “the word done.” Does this not remind you of the rite, or the 
ritual, in Greek? I myself do not know Greek, but so I have read. Rite 
in Greek means a thing done. Now the Chinese character suggests some- 
thing like it. “The word done;” I can stretch out the meaning and say 
“made, accomplished.” ‘The word that was made flesh——.” To return to 
the -Japanese word makoto. Makoto seems to be a derivation of Ma-koto, 
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“thing, real thing ;” or the “essence,” if it is not too philosophical a term and 
may not be misleading. We may call it reality, spiritually or otherwise ; the 
thing itself. 

Now to put the poem roughly in English: “To commune with the heart 
of God invisible to the eyes of flesh: That is the religion of the heart of 
man.” Now makoto here in this case means belief. It means religion. If 
I am not greatly mistaken that is our idea of religion and may be said to 
be a far more ideal and spiritual one than the definition of the etymology 
of the term religion which I think means “to bind,” primarily. There is no 
binding in the Japanese conception of religion; no outside power suggested 
except to define that it is the exercise or yearning of the heart to reach for- 
ward to that which is invisible to eyes of flesh. In brief, it means the recog- 
nition of supernatural power accessible to human spirits, and that is to serve 
as my definition of religion—a recognition of supernatural power accessible 
to human spirits. I use the words accessible to human spirit in order to 
exclude recognition of physical power. I do not think electricity, solar rays, 
tides, and whatever power it may be that exists in nature, physical power, 
can be thought of as accessible to human spirit, by which I mean responsive 
to the appeals of man. You must excuse me if my definition is not precise 
or concise enough; I confess to the ignorance of the proper English word 
to express what I had in mind when I used those vague, poetical terms to 
define what faith, and belief, and religion are. Now there is nothing said 
of the personal element in religion and I wish to include an idea of a per- 
sonal Being in the world accessible to the human spirit. Unless the supernal 
partakes of a personal character it will never be accessible or responsive to 
human spirits. 

The extent of such a power is variable according to different systems of 
religion. In the Shinto system there is a kami that presides over the life and 
destinies of a needle. The particular kami is partial only to the needle. You 
have heard of, if you have not seen, the feast or festival in honor of the god 
of needles. Women come together and make prayers and offer thanks for 
the help that the needle has given them. A very circumscribed function of 
a divinity to look only after the life and destiny of needles! So there is 
another god that presides over houses; there is one who looks after the 
welfare of the writing-brush, etc. As there are 800,000,000 in the pantheon of 
Shintoism you can imagine that every conceivable object has its own divinity 
and each divinity must be exceedingly circumscribed in his function. So 
that the extent of the power attributed to the divine beings is variable accord- 
ing to different religious systems. 

But I think there is little doubt that there is a constant tendency for the 
divine attributes to broaden with the march of time, in other words with the 
development of human thought. Whoever reads the first book of Herman 
Schweer’s sociology will see, beautifully described, a gradual expansion of 
the religious mind—the local god becomes greater and greater, and things 
broaden beyond the precincts of the locality, and at last comprehend Heaven, 
and earth, and soul and universe. I am sorry that Schweer’s book is read 
so little. I am not convinced nor so strongly impressed by his ideas of 
evolution, but as he is one of my educational benefactors I mention his name. 
Now you know what I mean by religion and what is included in the use of 
the term religious sense of the Japanese mind. 

Having made this much clear, at least for myself, I wish to state three 
or four points which will make clear certain laws obscure to you—how the 
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Japanese mind responds to religion—the conception of a supernatural being 
who is accessible or responsive to human spirits. First of all, may I make 
this suggestion — psychologically, the religious sentiment lies between cog- 
nition and action. Or, to use a more usual term, the religious sentiment is a 
function of the human mind that lies between perception and gradual action. 
You perceive anything and it is instinct to react against or according to the 
perception. Now between this perception and the power to act, react, there 
is a momentary pause. Estimated in terms of time it is just a momentary 
pause, but estimated in terms of space it may be limitless. You perceive 
anything and before you adjust yourself to the impression that you got from 
the first perception or from cognition, you feel, sometimes, hesitancy. You 
are not quite sure whether you should do so and so. You cannot react imme- 
diately. In that hesitant mood, in that vague function of the human mind, 
there, lies the religious sense. Am I mistaken? I am very much interested 
in this question, but to me it seems as though a religious sense is something 
that does not blend altogether with action. It partakes ever so much of the 
emotional, the first sensation that comes from a cognition. 


You remember Goethe put these words in the mouth of Faust when 
Gretchel asked him if he believed in God. Faust is made to say, “Hertz, 
Liebe, Gott, Ich habe .” As it were, “You asked me about God. Heart, 
Love, God, I have no name for it, feelings all.”” A name is only sound and 
smoke that obscures the mind of Heaven. Here we see at least that the great 
mind of Goethe connected God, belief in God, religion, almost exclusively 
with feeling, emotion. Now I do not think that in the day of Goethe 
psychology had analyzed human emotions sufficiently. I think that he was 
not aware that there may be a function that is not exactly emotional, that 
is not only feeling, that is not intellectual or mental; a vague ground there. 
I wonder if that is the ground which Shakespeare meant when he made 
Hamlet say that “conscience makes cowards of us all.” There again he is 
not thinking ; the thinking function of the conscience is not often intellectual, 
but it is not exactly feeling; so between feeling and intellect, and first per- 
ception and the action, Hamlet hesitates to take action. There is vague 
ground which he simply calls conscience. 


I have very, very often wondered what Wordsworth meant iw his “Tnti- 
mations of Immortality,” when he says: 


“ee 


Not for these I raise 

The song of thanks and praise; 

But for those obstinate questionings 

Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us,.vanishings, 

Blank misgivings of a creature 

Moving about in worlds not realized, 

High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised ; 
But for those first affections, 

Those shadowy recollections, 

Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain-light of all our day, 
Are yet a master-light of all our seeing———” 


ambiguous terms, like many Japanese terms. You know Wordsworth had 
the intellect of a giant, or the feelings of primitive man; he tried the feel- 
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ings of all philosophical Englishmen, and he is quite ambiguous. He did not 
know how to express it. ‘That shows that there is a ground in the function 
of your mind whose contents you cannot put down in black and white. In 
the domain of religion, words—language—languages, are but a weak inter- 
preter. Why? Because religious feeling lies somewhere before the human 
mind conceives any intellectual terms. That is why I believe that religion is 
an activity of the human mind that lies between perception and thought, or 
action. 

And, if I am not greatly mistaken, is not the religious sense closely con- 
nected with an artistic sense—with a sense of beauty and enjoyment of 
beauty? Is not artistic taste of a similar nature? Does not artistic apprecia- 
tion lie in the same indefinite ground? Even if they are not intricately bound 
together, I think religion and art lie very, very close together so that the 
one just merges into the other. How very many of the religious places are 
indissolubly connected with ritual and rite from which sprung much of our 
art, drama, music, songs, etc. ! 

Where does the Japanese mind lie in the field of art? It is about the 
one and only thing of which there is no question, that here the Japanese are 
preeminently in the lead. We know that different races or tribes of men 
have different natural or artistic gifts. ‘Those who have read the exceed- 
ingly suggestive book, thoroughly scientific in nature and presentation, by 
Professor Sollars, the great archaeologist and geologist, “The Ancient Hunter 
and Modern Rites,” will remember he speaks of the peculiar traits of dif- 
ferent primitive peoples. For instance, he traces those who painted beautiful 
drawings in the Spanish caves and connected them with the Brahmin who 
away down in Africa are still in a very, very primitive state of civilization 
but are, nevertheless, highly gifted with an artistic taste and skill. So it 
seems that some races are highly gifted with artistic taste and among them 
I think our critic put us down in the foremost ground. Mr. Huntington of 
Yale, who has made extensive study of climate and climatical affects upon 
civilization, asked a number of people whom he considered able to answer 
the questions, to grade, or, as in school, give marks, to the nations in dif- 
ferent branches of activity. “How much will you give for an Englishman 
in art?) How much in science, in music?” I know Englishmen got quite 
a high mark in some things—and quite a good mark, about 80 per cent aver- 
age, in art. I think he gave about 90 per cent to Japanese. Now you see 
what I am driving at. Can people naturally imbued with artistic skill be 
indifferent to religious sense? The two are so closely connected. This then 
is my first point, the psychological sense of the Japanese people. 

My second point is what psychologists call “herd instinct,” to use the sci- 
entific term. To herd instinct I prefer the term collectivity, at least for this 
evening. Collectivity to cover the undignified term “herd.” Is it not true 
that what a man believes in his heart of hearts constitutes a religion in itself? 
Until a man finds semebody else to share the same belief, until one’s belief 
becomes a social phenomenon, I do not think you call it a religion. Of 
course in a very vague way, my religion is so and so, but I think it is not 
rightly so. When the term religion was derived from the word bind it shows 
that the religion was something that bound people in society, either bound 
them together in accomplishment or art, or bound an individual from doing 
something derogatory to the common interests of the community. Anyhow 
the connection had the idea of binding. Religion as a belief is called a 
religion only after it becomes a social force, when one’s belief is shared by 
others. Nearly all writers on religion (that sounds bad because I have not 
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read nearly all writers on religion)—many writers on religion, differ {roy = it 
the beginning in their essays or books. They speak of the distinction between = bo 
individual following and institutional religion; in fact, religion, to be called 
by that name, is largely a social institution. If so, in that race among whom S co 
the idea of personality is thin, poor, and meager, in that race religion come: fo 
as a strong social phenomenon. It is a sort of public opinion that on th 
believes, that great men believe; if the majority of the community believes, wil 
it almost seems too bad not to believe. How many people in America or 5 so 
England hold a strong personal religious belief? Many are Christians by an 
birth. They are Methodist because their parents were Methodist ; or = no 
Quaker, etc.; or because there is no other church in the village they beconx = th 
this or that. Religion is an institution. ‘The State becomes such when it > m 
merges out of the individual and becomes a part of the social institution, 4 
whether it be in the form of ritual, or Communion of Saints (by which | Str 
mean a church) ; or it may be a state function, not only a social institutio: th 
or political institution, but a state function. We know that the Greeks made wl 
of their religion a great political bond, and when a religion becomes a state ; M 
affair not to believe, not to accept that religion, is to be disloyal to the country > th 
Whoever fails to accept all the demands of a state religion is considered not = th 
a heretic, but a traitor. I think our Shintoism is somewhat like that. Who- Sw 
ever desecrates or dishonors a Shinto Shrine, or anything held holy by Shin- th 
toists, will be condemned not as a heretic but as a disloyal subject of the Po w 
Japanese Emperor. ‘There is no distinction made between individual faith = th 
and the outward conduct of a citizen. ; E 
We have heard of Anathagoras and others being exiled from Athens ; wi 
because they did not accept the gods worshipped by the Athenians. Socrates— > w 
most of you know better than I do—though the real motive of his condem- > m 
nation was because he spoke against democracy, was put to death ostensibly - re 
because he introduced new deities into Attica, showing that their constitution > b 
had a great binding force in religious faith. In other words, a religion: was ; 
identified as a means—was made a means—-of developing and organizing be 
herd instinct, or realizing social collectivity. ' T 
In the case of the Japanese we have a constitution, liberty of conscience, / in 
and freedom of belief that is far from inconsistent with the institution of , ti 
semi-religious rites and ceremonies connected with the Shinto Shrine. I go , a 
to Court on New Year’s Day, I have to bow. I go to the shrine at Ise, | / ow 
am admitted into the precincts, must bare my head, and make a bow. Is , di 
that religion? You must make obeisance. If obeisance is religion, and it is _ th 
yet forced upon you, there is no liberty of conscience. Hence, in the con- . y 
stitution, to obviate this objection, the government has put it down clearly . y 
that Shintoism is not a religion, but a wise government. That is about the Hy 
wisest thing our people have done. I bow to many people. I don’t mind ; iT 
bowing to people, or shrines, in fact ‘anything, that I respect. Having been , m 
accustomed to bowing, it is very easy for me. But, if by bowing I am con- a ila 
sidered to be worshipping, if it should imply that I believe in this particular ; re 
god and no other, and that this mirror or this sword I hold is divine—has ; om 
a sort of power responsive and accessible to human spirits—if a bow implies BB: 
that, I cannot bow. Nobody asks me to have a belief of that kind. All that : d 
is required is to be polite. All right, I have my invitation. ; Ww 
Now, when a religion is accepted, is made a binding social force, a means i at 
of strengthening herd instinct, it may be a morality beyond the pale of 5 oO 
ethics. Our Shintoism is not moral. It has no decalogue, it doesn’t tell . 


you what to do or what not to do. No moral conception is included, unless Ez 
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it be that it requires us to be true to the legitimate successor of the Imperial 
house. You may call that moral, or political, as you wish. 

Now what I tried to make a little clear is that religion not only in this 
country, but the whole world over, has been identified with or is a social 
force to bind individuals together. It was a social bond, and in that capacity 
the Japanese are not in any nature inferior to or weaker than other peoples 
—they are even stronger. I say, even stronger, because their sense of per- 
sonality is not, I am sorry to say, as strongly developed as the western; 
and when sense of personality is not developed, the value of individuals is 
not highly esteemed ; and thence collectivity is highly developed and hence 
their religion as a binding force, as an instrument of collectivity, is naturally 
more highly developed than in other peoples. 

Third, I wish to make distinct that the Japanese are by nature and by 
trait extroverts and not introverts. Of course there are exceptions; but on 
the whole the Japanese mind loves to go out and not to concentrate itself 
within. You remember the beautiful description that the Roman historian 
Mommsen has written, of the difference between the Greek mentality and 
the Roman, how the Romans covered their heads in worship because to 
them religion meant reflection—introvert, thinking of yourself; the Greeks 
uncovered their head, and instead of bowing down they looked up because 
their religion was contemplative. They wanted to look outside over the 
whole world, to breathe in the beauties of nature. In fact, it is said that 
the essence of the religion of the Pyrenees lay in the very simple term, in 
English translation, “Thou art.” Who? You go to a temple and try to 
worship. It says, “Thou”—whom does that mean? Does it mean, Thou, 
who are enshrined here, who art God? Thou, the worshipper? It may 
mean either. In the case of the Roman, “Thou art,” would have meant, 
reflect upon thyself. In the case of the Greeks, it would not mean himself, 
but somebody else, outside of himself; that is, outside of the worshipper. 

The Greeks were extroverts. How about the Japanese? As I have said 
before, we are extroveris. We value outside things altogether too much. 
That is bad with a thin, meager, poorly developed sense of personality and 
individuality. We lack that strong personality; sometimes that gives a beau- 
tiful character. I won’t say that the lack of strong personality is altogether 
a disadvantage in the moral character. Certainly it is a disadvantage in that 
we don’t feel a personal responsibility to others and that is a very serious 
drawback; a very serious matter in the development of character. But, 
there is this side, you can invest yourself with your neighbor’s personality ; 
you can also take your neighbor’s thoughts, and feelings, and ideas, into 
your own. 

The partition that lies between one Japanese and another is very thin. 
There is a constant process of osmosis—simply you feel for others. You 
may see Japanese come to you and say, “My father died last night,’’ and 
laugh. In other words, “I don’t wish to pain you by sharing my own sor- 
rows.” He doesn’t say so in so many words, but you know what lies under- 
neath. We have no Hamlet to mourn over his fate. We don’t speak of 
those things. We know when we hesitate, without saying. ‘The Japanese 
does not philosophize or if he philosophizes he doesn’t put it in so many 
words—and he feels that others understand him. Have you not seen many 
actors in the Japanese theater say at most serious moments, “Please guess,” 
or, “please understand,” and you understand. Why? Because there is this 
osmosis going on and so this action between two individuals is due to Japa- 
nese being extroverts. Hence, they are lovers of nature. They are so sen- 
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sitive to outside surroundings; and so what nature can impart to the human 
soul in regard to God, or his acts, is helped by us, perhaps even more 
vividly, than by men of other races. But there is no ground for compari- 
son. Do you feel more deeply, or do I? I can testify for my own self 
that some of the spiritual emotion that I personally feel when I come in 
contact with man or nature I can scarcely believe others can feel more deeply. 


And now lastly, the fourth point. You all know of ancestor-worshi 
in this country and some of you may think it is superstitious and ridiculous. 
May I suggest that when true mental science or biology makes further 
progress in the discovery of secrets pertaining to heredity, ancestor-worship 
will become a most scientific attitude of mind? Particularly in America, if 
I am not greatly mistaken, individuals are too busy with new life; cutting 
down virgin-timber, and building factories. The whole people are too busy 
with the demands of the present age. ‘They do not care from whom they 
descended. But now as society gets older, many are going to Europe to 
find their forefathers. This is coming more and more to be the case. They 
ought to know whence they came, and whether you call it ancestor-worship 
or not, the same attitude of mind is created in new races. The new races 
will come to regard the ancestral stock as a great influence in their lives. 
And ancestor-worship in some of its phases, and particularly in its progres- 
sive and ascending form, takes you back, back and back, to God the Creator, 
and the One Being who made Heaven and earth and all that are in it and 
under it. In a sense Christianity itself is an ancestor-worship. When our 
souls ascend in worshipful mood from the present to the past, from Nature 
up to Nature’s God, the All-Father, that is ancestor-worship; and in this 
worshipful attitude of mind we Japanese are not lagging behind. 


And so I have given only a few points; from 


(1) the psychological position of religious faith, 

(2) the highly developed herd-instinct, 

(3) our extrovert tendencies, and 

(4) the ancestor-worship that has been in vogue with us 
for centuries. 


At least in these four ways, the Japanese sense of religion is highly 
developed. 

I don't mean by this statement that we have overgreat religiosity; nor 
am I saying that what appears to other people as irreligious or anti-religious 
may in reality be deeper religious sentiment. 

I knew some writers and observers who came to Japan—I mean foreign- 
ers—who made such astounding remarks as “Japanese birds never sing,’ — 
“the flowers have no scent.” The flowers they have in mind are the roses 
and violets. They did not know that these flowers are not native to Japan. 
They never saw the plum in its nafive country. If they had stated that 
roses and violets are not fragrant—but they said, “flowers are not fragrant.” 
Just so with birds; when they spoke of birds they perhaps meant robins 
or thrushes. They did not hear the larks or other Japanese song-birds. [ 
knew of a Persian gentleman who went to America to study, and who said. 
“There is no such thing as decency,” because to his mind decency was con- 
nected only with long skirts. And so it is no easy task for a foreigner to 
understand the psychology of a native. 

While I have by no means exhausted my subject, I shall feel gratified 
for the opportunity given me if I have given you some suggestions, some 
hints, as to what we feel in the depths of our hearts. 
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Great Britain and the Pacific 


A Report oF OccCURRENCES BEARING ON PaciFic AFFAIRS 
FOR THE QUARTER SEPTEMBER-DECEMBER, 1928 


Prepared by John W. Wheeler-Bennett 


Hon. Information Secretary, Royal Institute of International Affairs 


Nore: In the period under review (September-October-November, 1928) there is 
little parliamentary news to report as the Houses of Parliament did not reassemble for 
the winter session until November 6. There were, however, important events at Geneva 
during the month of September and for that reason a section has been added giving an 
account of the relations of China with the League of Nations at the Ninth Session of 
the Assembly. —J. W. W-B. 

CHINA 


I. Parliamentary 


1. Policy 
In the Speech from the Throne at the opening of Parliament on Novem- 

ber 6th, the following reference was made to China: 

I welcome the efforts which China is making to establish a Central 
Government for the whole of that great country and to cope with those forces 
of disorder which have distracted it for many years past. 

I regard the progress of these endeavors as being of the highest impor- 
tance, not only for the safety and prosperity of my subjects resident in China, 
but also for the peace of the world. 

On November 9th, the Prime Minister speaking at the Guildhall Banquet 
said : 

The position in China—a matter which affects this great city—has shown 
marked signs of improvement. 

The civil war has ended, and a Central Government is formed which has 
a claim to authority over the greater part of the country. That Government 
has great difficulties before it, but it has a constructive programme and we hope 
it will feel strong enough to give effect to it. Our policy in China during 
these three dangerous years has been, as you know, on the one hand to defend 
the lives of our own people, and on the other, to take the best measures prac- 
ticable under the conditions to meet the national aspirations of the Chinese 
themselves. 

We have been successful, I believe, in both our endeavors. The despatch of 
the Defence Force to Shanghai undoubtedly saved the lives of many people, not 
only British but Chinese, and preserved that great city from what might have 
been a catastrophe. On the other hand, the good relations now existing with the 
Chinese National Government, established since the settlement of the Nanking 
incident, is the best proof that the Chinese themselves are appreciating our 
friendly feeling, and now that they have definitely rejected the counsels of the 
Third International, having realized that those were not given in the interests 
of China but in the interests of world revolution, we believe that if they now 
turn to us for advice and assistance they will not find us unresponsive. 


2. Recognition 


In reply to a question from Sir Walter de Frece (Con.) on November 
14th regarding the recognition of the National Government, Mr. Locker- 
Lampson, Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, stated that “His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain are at present engaged in the negotia- 
tion of a treaty with the Chinese National Government on tariff matters. 
We hope that these negotiations will soon be brought to a successful issue, 
and, if so, the conclusion of the treaty would automatically result in the 
recognition of the Chinese National Government.” Later, answering an 
enquiry from Viscount Sandon (Con.), Mr. Locker-Lampson said that “on 
the occasion of the Republican anniversary on the 10th October, when Chiang 
Kai-shek assumed office as President of the National Government, His 
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Majesty’s Minister sent the following message to the Minister for Foreigy 
Affairs at Nanking: 
On the occasion of the anniversary of the Revolution please accept my best 
wishes for the prosperity of the Republic and the welfare of the Chinese people. 
On November 28th, Mr. Viant (Lab.) asked Sir Austen Chamberlaiy 
whether he could make any statement regarding the progress of the negotia- 
tions on the tariff question between His Majesty’s Government and the Na- 
tional Government of China; whether any negotiations were in progress on 
the question of extra-territoriality ; and whether His Majesty’s Government, 
in order to facilitate relations and in view of the recognition of the National 
Government in China by the Government of the United States of America 
last July, will take immediate steps leading up to the full recognition of that 
Government. Sir Austen Chamberlain stated in reply that “negotiations 
with the National Government for a treaty on tariff matters are still in 
progress, and in the circumstances I should prefer at this stage to make no 
detailed statement as to the present position. No negotiations are taking 
place on the question of extra-territoriality.” 
3. Washington Treaty Powers 
Sir Austen Chamberlain on November 28th dealing with questions from 
Mr. Rennie Smith (Lab.), Sir Nicholas Grattan-Doyle (Con.), and Mr. 
l’Estrange Malone (Lab.) regarding the progress of Anglo-Japanese con- 
versations on the subject of codéperation in China stated: 
Relations between Great Britain and Japan with regard to China are based 
on the obligations of full and frank communications specified in Article 7 of 
the Washington-China Treaty of 1922, and on the fact that Japan and Great 
Britain have much larger interests in China than have the other Washington 
Powers. In these circumstances, the two Governments have agreed informally 
that the close contact which they desire to maintain can best be promoted 
and developed by constant communication and consultation between their respec- 
tive Ministers at Peking. The two Ministers, each being fully informed of the 
views of his colleague’s Government in regard to every new problem as it arises, 
will then be in a position to consider whether a common course of action is 
desirable or not, and if not, to understand and explain the reasons to their 
Governments. ‘There are no conversations proceeding between the two Govern- 
ments regarding China other than this informal exchange of information and 
views which takes place at Peking, and which will, I hope, be continued. This 
arrangement is not a new departure but a natural consequence of the Washing- 
ton obligations. Similar conversations and consultation take place between His 
Majesty’s Minister and the Ministers of other Powers at Peking. The general 
lines of British policy in China were laid down in our declarations of Decem- 
ber, 1926, ahd January, 1927, to which we adhere. 
Later, in answer to a question from Mr. Rennie Smith and an earlier 
enquiry from Colonel Wedgwood (Lab.) whether the United States were 


being consulted Sir Austen Chamberlain stated that there had been “no 
consultation with anybody, but that our Minister in Peking communicates 
with the representative of the United States in that capital; and that I think 
is the best channel through which we can coordinate, wherever co6rdination 
is possible and desirable, our policy with that of the United States, Japan 
and other Powers.” 

Colonel Wedgwood: May we take it for certain that there is the same con- 
sultation and cooperation with America that we now understand there is with 
Japan? May we take it that there is no sort of differentiation or preferential 
treatment given to the Japanese Government and the Japanese policy in China? 

Sir Austen Chamberlain: Certainly. From the first day I met the Ambas- 
sadors of the Powers concerned, it has been my earnest desire to work in har- 
mony both with the United States and Japan with respect to our common 


interests in China. 
Mr. Saklatvala (Comm.): Will the rt. hon. Gentleman tell us if our Minister 
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in Peking is not first instructed from Whitehall as to what policy he shall pursue 
when holding those conversations with the Japanese Ambassador? 
Sir Austen Chamberlain: Certainly, His Majesty’s representative in China 
i receives instructions from our Government as all our representatives abroad do, 
: and he would not speak otherwise than as he believes His Majesty’s Government 
lain 7 would desire. 
. & Colonel Wedgwood: Can the rt. hon. Gentleman assure us that the answer 
Na 4 he has given will not be news at Washington? 
“ & Sir Austen Chamberlain: Yes, I am quite sure that it will not be news to 
On fe the Washington Government. The Washington Government are aware and must 
ent, Fe be aware of it. One of my first steps on taking my present office was to ex- 
a press the hope that we should pursue a common policy, or at any rate consult 
: freely with other nations in regard to all our actions in China. 
that j 4. Situation 
ons fF On November 14th, Sir John Power (Con.) asked the Secretary of 
in [) State for Foreign Affairs if he could make a statement on the present situa- 
no — tionin China. Mr. Locker-Lampson in the course of his reply said: 
‘ing 4 The constitution of the new Government (which I have been informed by 
the Chinese Chargé d’Affaires is to be known as the National Government) was 
defined in the Government Organisation Law promulgated at Nanking on 
October 3rd. The preamble lays down the future relations of the Government 
to the Kuomintang, stating that the parties responsible for its establishment, 
fe direction and supervision pending the time when it will be possible to hand over 
‘' full constitutional powers to the people. The State Council consists of a Chair- 
on- man, who represents the Governments in international affairs and is concurrently 

Commander-in-Chief of the Army, Navy and Air Force, and 16 members, the 

most significant of whom are Feng Yu-hsiang, and Chang Hsueh-liang, Chang 

Tso-lin’s son. Government is exercised through five Councils: 

The Administration or Executive Council; 
The Legislative Council ; 

The Examination Council ; 

The Supervisory Council ; 

The Judicial Council. 

The new Government, formed on this basis, was installed on October 10th, the 

Republican Anniversary. Chiang Kai-shek took the oath of office as President 

of the National Government, Presidents of the five Councils were also ap- 

pointed. 
5. Piracy 

Mr. Locker-Lampson replying on November 14th to questions raised by 
Sir Robert Thomas (Lib.), Mr. Locker (Con.), and Sir Basil Peto (Con.) 
regarding piracy and asking what measures had and were being taken stated: 

On September 26th the British SS. ‘Anking,’ en route from Singapore, 
was attacked by pirates who had come on board as passengers. The captain was 
wounded and two British officers and one Chinese quartermaster were killed. 

The ship was taken by the pirates to Hong-hoi Bay, east of Bias Bay. On the 

. 3rd of November the British SS. ‘Shasi’ was similarly seized by pirates on the 
re Yangtze, about 11 miles below Hankow. One Chinese member of the crew was 
10 killed and one wounded, and an American passenger was seriously wounded. 
eS The pirates confined themselves to looting the personal effects of the passengers, 
k officers and crew. There seems to be no evidence that piracy is on the increase; 
" in fact, as compared with previous years, the situation shows some improve- 
ment. As the result of the ‘Anking’ piracy the General Officers Commanding, 
n Shanghai and Hongkong, were authorised to provide military guards on steam- 
ers on the Hongkong, Amoy, Swatow, and Singapore routes. Similar authority 
had previously been given to the General Officers Commanding, Malaya. 

In addition to the normal patrolling by H. M. ships of the main steamer 
routes and the known centres of piracy in China, on the 10th November arrange- 
ments were initiated for putting armed naval guards on British steamers on the 
Lower and Middle Yangtze. It is not clear that an increased number of gun- 
boats would be a certain cure for this evil, and the Naval Commander-in-Chief 
has not, up to date, recommended any such increase. 

Representations as to the need of taking effective action against the pirates’ 
lairs are constantly made to the various Chinese authorities concerned. His 
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Majesty’s Consul-General at Canton reports that the authorities there have 
shown some activity in dealing with the base at Bias Bay and killed a number 

of pirates and released some of their prisoners. From the subsequent case of the 

SS. ‘Anking’ it appears that their action has been only partially effective, and 

may have simply resulted in the pirates moving their base to Hong-hoi Bay. 

His Majesty’s Consul-General at Hankow reports that the Chinese authorities 

there have made a great many arrests of persons suspected of having taken part 

in the piracy of SS. ‘Shasi,’ and that they appear to be dealing with the matter 

energetically. 

Compensation has in the past been paid by the Government of Hong Kong 

in the case of the death or injury of officers of the British ships as the result 
of resistance to piratical attacks, but now that the Piracy Regulations, which 
impose on shipowners certain duties in connection with the prevention of piracy, 
have been abolished in accordance with their wish so as to leave them a free 
hand to take their own measures, it seems likely that the Hong Kong Govern- 
ment will consider that the responsibility for compensating the families of the 
officers should also devolve on the shipowners. 

On November 21st, Mr. Locker-Lampson further, in reply to an en- 
quiry for figures regarding the number of ships attacked and passengers 
killed or injured, informed Mr. Day (Lab.) that “apart from numerous in- 
stances of firing on British steamers on the Upper and Middle Yangtze, on 
which it is not possible to give exact statistics, there have been during the 
past twelve months two attacks by Chinese pirates or brigands on British 
ships on the high seas and four on the rivers. As far as my information 
goes, in the course of these attacks there have been one passenger killed, 
one wounded, and twelve kidnapped.” 


6. Troops 

In answer to questions regarding British troops in China from Mr. Wel- 
lock (Lab.) and Lieut.-Commander Kenworthy (Lab.), on November 13th, 
Sir Laming Worthington-Evans, Secretary of State for War, said: “There 
are at present in China seven infantry battalions together with ancillary 
troops, in addition to the normal garrison of three infantry battalions which 
were stationed there in 1926. No withdrawals have taken place since June 
last. Further withdrawals must depend on the local situation.” 

Later replying to Mr. Thurtle’s (Lab.) enquiry how many, if any, of 
the troops originally sent out to Shanghai with the Defence Force stil! 
remain in China, Sir Laming Worthington-Evans stated that “of the eighteen 
additional battalions sent to China, ten infantry battalions and a battalion of 
Royal Marines have left China. Under existing arrangements, six other 
battalions will leave during the present trooping season, and the 2nd Bat- 
talion, the Borderer Regiment, is being moved into permanent quarters at 
Tientsin for normal garrison duties there.” 

Mr. George Penny, a Lord Commissioner of the Treasury, stated in reply 
to Sir Robert Thomas (Lib.) on November 20th that the “extra cost involved 
in the employment of additional troops in China up to the end of November, 
1928, is estimated at approximately’ £4,250,000.” 


7. Boxer Indemnity 

Dealing with an enquiry from Viscount Sandon on November 2Ist, 
whether in view of the composition of the Chinese section on the Board of 
Trustees of the United States Boxer Indemnity Fund having been changed 
illegally and contrary to the Charter, and in view of the new members 
appointed being likely to endanger the success of the administration, any 
action will be taken by His Majesty’s Government to forestall such a develop- 
ment in the case of the British Fund, Mr. Godfrey Locker-Lampson stated 
that “in the case of the British Fund no board of trustees had as yet been 
established, nor can it be established until a Bill to amend the 1925 Act has 
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been passed through Parliament. His Majesty’s Government have noted the 
change recently made in the Chino-American Board of Trustees and will 
bear it in mind in considering their own future action.” 

8. British Missionaries 

Asked on November 28th by Sir Robert Thomas (Lib.) what mission- 
aries had been killed in China and whether he would make a general state- 
ment regarding the present position of British missionaries in the disturbed 
areas in China, Sir Austen Chamberlain replied : 

During the past three years there have been the following cases of murders 

of British missionaries in China: 

Mrs. Sibley, who was murdered by a coolie, who appears to have been 

insane, in Chengtu on 7th June, 1926; 

Mr. Slichter, and child, regarding whom I would refer the Hon. Member to 

the reply I gave to the Hon. Member for Central Southwark on May 2nd, 1927; 

Miss Mann, who was shot by brigands near Taiyuanfu, on 12th inst. 
As regards the return of missionaries to the interior, on September 25, 

1927, His Majesty’s Consuls in China were authorised to deal with individual 

applications at their discretion, subject to the following conditions : 

(1) Permission for missionaries to return to the interior to be confined, 

in general, to men, and to be given only for those districts for which the Chinese 

authorities were prepared to issue the necessary passports. 

(2) Applicants to be informed specifically that His Majesty’s Government 

did not encourage them to return and that they did so at their own risk and on 

the understanding that they might be advised to evacuate again at short notice. 
Consuls were instructed that, if they were in any doubt, they should act 

on the side of caution. On March 29th last Consuls were further authorised to 

use their discretion in extending permission to return to women missionaries 

on the same conditions, and were again directed to act on the side of caution in 

cases of doubt. 

II. China and the League of Nations 

At the Ninth Assembly of the League China failed to secure the two- 
thirds majority of votes necessary for the election of non-permanent mem- 
bers of the Council, under the rules adopted in 1926. She had been elected 
in 1926 a non-permanent member of the Council for two years. At that time 
her delegate at Geneva, as also her ambassadors and ministers were appointed 
by the Northern (Peking) Government, although its claim to be represen- 
tative of China was fast disappearing. By an unfortunate accident, China 
has lost her seat on the Council of the League just when there seems hope 
of a single predominant administration in China, after the defeat and with- 
drawal of the Northern Government from Peking, and when the close co-op- 
eration of the League with the new Government might have been so valuable 
for the reconstruction of China. 

For these very reasons it had seemed probable that China would be 
re-elected. It was almost certain that Great Britain and nearly all her 
Dominions and also France, Germany, Italy and Japan would vote in favor 
of her re-election. 

There were, however, considerations on the other side. The first and 
the most important objection was financial. China first began to fall into 
arrears with her contributions to the League of Nations in 1922 and on Sep- 
tember Ist, 1928, the total of her indebtedness stood at the considerable sum 
of 6,619,489 gold francs, approximately £264,780 or $1,323,900. There 
was consequently a strong objection to the re-election to the Council of a 
member which not only was unable to pay its own way, but was also indebted 
to it for such a considerable sum. 

Another obstacle was raised by the Scandinavian countries, who were 
opposed in principle to repeated grants of re-eligibility. 

These considerations and the opposition of the Latin-American States 
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—it is generally assumed that they voted against China, though there is no 
evidence as the voting is secret-—turned the scale and though 27 votes were 
obtained, she failed to secure the 34 votes necessary to give her the two- 
thirds majority required by the rules adopted in 1926. 

As it was felt that some steps should be taken to show the friendly feel- 
ing of the League towards the new Government in China, the Secretary- 
General and the Head of the International Labour Office have taken the mat- 
ter in hand. As a result, M. Avenol, Deputy Secretary-General, is shortly 
to go to China on a generai survey to discuss the possibility of the collabora- 
tion of China with the League of Nations. Further, M. Albert Thomas 
himself, head of the International Labour Office, has started on a visit to 
China and Japan. He intends to visit Shanghai, where he will attempt to 
resuscitate the regulations for the protection of Child Labor, which were 
the outcome of the Shanghai Labour Commission of 1923-4, and the Pro- 
visional Factory Regulations proposed at Peking in 1923, the application 
of which was prevented by the outbreak of the civil war. 

In Japan, where industrial conditions have been profoundly influenced 
by the International Labour Office and nine conventions have already been 
ratified, his task will be quite different. 

He will visit Java on the return journey to Geneva on the special invita- 
tion of the Dutch Government. 


Editor’s Note: Mr. Wheeler-Bennett appended to the above parliamentary resumé 
the texts of recent Chinese conventions as examples of the new trend in Sino-foreign 
treaty making. These were, the Sino-German Economic Agreement signed August 17, 
1928, and the Franco-Chinese Settlement of the Nanking Affair, contained in the exchange 
of Notes, October 1 to 9, 1928, between Foreign Minister C. T. Wang and M. Cosmé, 
French Chargé d’ Affaires in China. These documents were too long for inclusion here. 

Mr. Wheeler-Bennett attached also the following interesting list of late books which 
have had recent publication in Great Britain and which offer opportunity for the study of 
Pacific affairs : 
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Renaissance in Indo-China 
A Frencu EXPERIMENT IN REvivinc CAMBODIAN ART 
By Willowdean C. Handy 


One hesitates to place the cultural revival in Indo-China in the same 
category with those more spontaneous renaissances which evidence the 
reawakening of national or folk consciousness. It is, rather, that one hopes 
for a rebirth of Cambodian self-realization as a result of the resuscitation 
of the practice of the ancient arts. For the return to the plying of old 
crafts in the traditional manner springs not from any native conception 
of the need for national expression, but from the French appreciation of 
the aesthetic possibilities of her colonials. In other words, the Museum Art 
School at Pnom Penh and its resultant Corporation of Cambodian Artisans 
owe their existence to French endeavor. 

What lifts this French movement in Cambodia out of the realm of the 
old-fashioned, well-meaning, but wholly misguided efforts of Western nations 
to “educate” those of the East, is that it is based upon the new spirit in 
education, wherein the attempt is made to draw out the capacities and con- 
ceptions of the pupil rather than to veneer him with a hard coat of the 
teacher’s points of view and methods. We have traveled far since the days 
when Lord Macaulay, out of the fullness of his appreciation of the intel- 
lectual potentialities of the Indian people and a generous desire to give 
them of England’s best, was instrumental in standardizing their colleges upon 
the basis of making Cambridge matriculation their goal. The crowd of unem- 
ployed young men with B.A. degrees now in India is tragic evidence of 
the futility of such endeavors. To help a native people regain their feet 
upon their own foundations, after the upsetting shock of European aggres- 
siveness, is an effort well worth recording in the annals of colonization. 
And it is to the French, subtly appreciative of purity of aesthetic ideals, that 
the palm must be given for perhaps the first attempt in an organized way 
to do such a thing. 

It may of course be said that the Khmer art, which the uncovering 
of the ruins of Angkor has revealed and towards which the French are 
endeavoring to lead the modern Cambodians, was not an indigenous folk 
art. The Khmers would seem to have compounded Indian and Chinese 
conceptions in the flower of their achievements in the tenth to twelfth cen- 
turies, and it is believed that they worked under Hindu masters. From such 
a point of view, it is sometimes said that the Cambodians never had an art 
of their own and hence cannot return to one. However, their canons of 
art, which have been handed down to the present architects of the King, 
though of Hindu origin, were long ago assimilated by the Khmers and put 
out as their own. It is this body of traditional concepts of proportion, color, 
form and symbolism, that the French have worked into a curriculum for 
Cambodian students in the Pnom Penh School. And it is the inherent capa- 
city for craftsmanship, which has always belonged to the Cambodian people, 
that the school is resuscitating. 

“No European influence allowed,” is, in effect, the motto of the ‘school 
in all of its nine departments, including design, modeling and casting in 
bronze, repoussé silver work, lacquer work, theatrical mask-making, wood 
carving, enamel work, silk weaving and the making of casts of reliefs from 
the ruins of Angkor. Under the inspiration of the relics treasured in the 
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Albert Sarraut Museum, with which the school is connected, the 175 pupils 
now enrolled are being led back to their own racial conceptions. No moder 
methods are employed in the technique of craftsmanship, the pupils making 
their own tools and using the old charcoal forge of their ancestors as wel] 
as the primitive kiln of two telescoped pots and a hand bellows to keep them 
hot. The readiness with which the native population is accepting this ‘‘Sery- 
ice of Arts,” as it is called, is probably largely due to the lack of innovation, 
to a return to familiar ground. After ten years of operation, the schoo! 
has turned out ninety-three graduates who belong to the Corporation of Cam- 
bodian Artisans and who are producing objects of art in genuine Khmer | © 
style both in Pnom Penh and in the outlying districts of Cambodia. Sixteen | 7 F 
of these have returned to their own provinces to stimulate a revival of their | 9 
ancient “specialities” of wood, ivory or marble work, and two annexes of 
the school have been formed to meet local needs, one in a district devoted 4 
to pottery-making, another where marble is produced. j , 
Whether this training will ever turn out creative artists is a question { 
depending upon the capacity of the Cambodians themselves, for in the con- 
ception and execution of the project, M. Georges Groslier, the Director, has | _ 
left no stone unturned to provide them with proper opportunity and encour- 
agement. In starting the school at the request of the French administration, 
this Cambodian-born French artist, archaeologist and novelist, freed it at 
the outset from political and commercial pressure, kept its ideals pure and 
true to native tradition and even provided for the midday meal and the living . 
of the accepted pupils, so that any and every promising boy or girl, what- 
ever his or her economic status, may take advantage of the instruction. In 
his endeavor to render the community a service, he has avoided competitiot! 
with established gold and silversmiths in his sale of the products of the 
school, and has opened the Museum sales room to any outside artisan whose q é' 
output satisfies his scrutiny. ; ( 
Though it is probably a fact that the chief interest of the French in I 
this enterprise is an aesthetic one, yet it is nevertheless inevitably a humani- ( 
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tarian service. Not only are Cambodian youths being aided to equip them- 
selves for lucrative and congenial employment, but they are being provided 
with discipline and an outlet for their energies at a critical time of their 
lives. The discipline of hand and eye, the filling of the mind with images 
of beauty and grace, the stimulation of creative ambition are by-products of ; | 
the school, which may be more important to the race than the more tangible 
art that is being reintroduced to the world. How far-reaching will be the 
effect of refreshing the Cambodian mind with its own racial concepts remains 
to be seen. It is too early to say what the modern Cambodians will make | 
of their French-given opportunity. 4 | 
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Pacific Items 


CANADIAN TRADE INCREASE 

Reports from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics issued at the end of 
1928 indicate that Canada’s import and export trade for the year increased 
notably over previous years, being to the value of $34,720,875 over 1927 
figures. Her trade with the United States amounted to $1,318,351,648 dur- 
ing the more recent period, and to $645,931,538 with the United Kingdom. 

MEXICAN-UNITED STATES MIGRATION 

In his annual report (1928) for the United States Department of Labor, 
Secretary James J. Davis states it as his conviction that the protection which 
American labor enjoys as a result of the nation’s restrictive legislation will 
not be complete until legislation to the end of restricting Mexican as well as 
Asiatic immigration is enacted. Quota-basis legislation in this case would, 
he says, reduce the annual influx of Mexican workers into the United States 
from 80,000 to 7,000, in round numbers. 

MANCHURIAN-CHINESE ALLEGIANCE 

On December 29, 1928, the Nationalist flag of China flew over govern- 
mental centers in each of the three Eastern Provinces of Manchuria, accord- 
ing to news reports. This is an indication of a further unification step in 
the plan of the Nanking Government toward that end. Taken together with 
the subsequent execution of faction leaders at Mukden in January, this is 
further regarded as an indication of General Chang Hsueh-liang’s break 
with Japanese influence and his allegiance to the Nationalist Government, on 
whose Council he at least theoretically sits. 

Japan CoLontat OFFICE 

A Colonial Office for Japan is in the final planning stage, according to 
Toho reports from Tokyo. This new department of the government is 
expected to look after affairs in Korea, Formosa, Saghalien and South Sea 
mandate islands, and likewise “to exercise supervision over the South Man- 
churia Railway Company and the Oriental Development and Colonization 
Company.” Colonial governors will be under the control of the Minister 
for the Colonies. 

KorEAN ADMINISTRATION 

The new Japanese Colonial budget for 1929, announced officially on 
December 19, 1928, provides the largest budget for Korea. The appropria- 
tion for administration of that country totals 242,400,000 yen. 

PHILIPPINE OpruM INQUIRY 

Announcement is made at Geneva that the United States of America has 
officially assured the League of Nations that the League’s proposed investiga- 
tion mission into the Far Eastern territories of the Powers will be welcomed 
and given all possible assistance by the Governor-General of the Philippines 
in its inquiry into conditions respecting growth of and traffic in opium. 

KEEPING THE PEACE 

“It was once said by M. Clemenceau that making war was much too seri- 
ous a business to be left to the generals; and there was a profound truth in 
his epigram. May it not be just as true that keeping the peace is much too 
serious a business to be left to the politicians and the diplomats ?”—Editorial 
in the Economist, London, December 15, 1928. 

- Pan-Paciric TrapE Union Concress 

According to the annual report (1928) of the Secretary for the Pan- 
Pacific Trade Union, an organization comprising leftists in the ranks of 
labor in the several Pacific countries, August, 1929, has been set for the 
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next Congress of the organization, to take place at Vladivostok. The first 
Congress took place at Hankow, China, in May, 1927, under the Eugene 
Chen regime. The report of the Secretary, Earl Browder, appeared in the 
December 1 issue of The Pan-Pacific Worker, Sydney, Australia. 

Soviet Fisn-Curinc Concession 

Japanese firms have been granted the right to exploit fish-conserving fac- 
tories at Kamchatka for a period of ten years, in a series of 22 contracts 
signed by the Concessions Committee of the Soviet Government. These 
transactions involve a yearly rental of over 600,000 roubles. The concession 
will start twenty-two factories, each employing 100 to 600 workers. 

WoMEN AT Bar IN JAPAN 

A Nippon Dempo dispatch for December 25th last states that women 
lawyers are given recognition by the commission recently appointed to con- 
sider revision of regulations governing legal practices in Japan. 

CANADIAN WHEAT 

Canada’s wheat crop for 1928 is estimated at 500,613,000 bushels, accord- 

ing to government report. This represents a material advance over 1927. 
RaciAL CONFERENCE IN U. S. 

An Inter-racial Conference was held at Washington, D. C., in December 
last to discuss possible improvement of relationships between Negro and 
white citizens. Sixteen national organizations, in many fields of interest, 
sent representatives. The subjects discussed included education, industry, 
agriculture, citizenship, social questions, etc., and were drawn, the report 
says, from the research study, sponsored by the Social Science Research 
Council, “to construct a reasonably faithful picture of Negro life and the 
status of race relation.” 

INSTITUTE OF INTELLECTUAL COOPERATION 

The Institute of Intellectual Cooperation of the League of Nations, with 
headquarters at No. 2 Rue de Montpensier, Paris, has announced a confer- 
ence to be held in London, March 11-14, 1929. The Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, London, has undertaken the local arrangements at Chatham 
House, 10 St. James’ Square. The agenda will deal with questions of 
cooperation relating to publications and bibliographies, research, lecturers and 
speakers, information exchange, etc. Relations between universities and a 
proposed international conference of teachers will also be considered. 

ORIENTAL CRUISE 

Dr. Herbert H. Gowen of the University of Washington has organized a 
personally conducted tour of Japan, Korea, China and the Philippines, 
known as the Oriental Art Cruise, lasting from January 12 to April 8, 1929. 
Dr. Gowen is an experienced Orientalist and has planned a series of visits 
which should have unusual educational value. 

CHINESE LABOR EMIGRATION 

According to Kuo Min news dispatches, the National Government of 
China through the Ministry of the Interior and the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs issued an edict forbidding the enlistment of Chinese laborers for 
overseas colonization purposes without express government sanction. ‘The 
most recent application of this rule was when the request of the Spanish 
Legation in Peking to open an enlistment headquarters for Chinese colonies 
in South Africa was denied. Two thousand emigrants were wanted. 

Cuina’s TREATIES 

The months of November and December saw unusual activity in treaty 
making between the Chinese National Government and foreign governments. 
Norway, Belgium and Italy signed trade treaties on the 12th, 22nd and 27th 
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of November, respectively. Negotiations with Holland, Sweden, Denmark 
and Portugal were concluded early in December, while Britain and France 
had completed their negotiations by the 20th of that month. The United 
States of America was the first to enter into a new pact with the Chinese 
government, on July 25th last, and Germany followed on August 17th. 
All of these new treaties recognize China’s right to tariff autonomy, to go 
into effect February 1, 1929, and four of them—the Belgian, Italian, Danish 
and Portuguese—provide for the relinquishment of extraterritorial rights by 
1930. Several have clauses looking toward the early conclusion of treaties 
“based on the principle of perfect parity and equality of treatment.” 
CHINESE TARIFF SCHFDULE 

On December 7 the National Government at Nanking submitted to the 
representatives of nine powers the draft of the new tariff schedule planned 
to go into effect February 1, 1929. This consists, according to a government 
finance official, of the old statutory rate of 5 per cent plus the graded tariff, 
which ranges from 2.5 to 22.5 per cent, the average being 12.5 per cent; 
while for those goods not specified in the schedule a uniform 7.5 per cent 
rate added to the statuary 5 per cent will be levied. 

The Japanese representative, Mr. Yada, refused to forward this docu- 
ment to his government, due to the controversy over the principle of treaty 
revision which still exists. Since that time, however, tariff negotiations 
between Japan and China have been resumed and a preliminary draft for a 
working arrangement drawn up. 

NATIONAL, CHINESE CONGRESS 

The third National Congress of the Kuomintang (the National Govern- 
ment of China) is announced for March 15, 1929, at Nanking. Party mat- 
ters, administration policies, education, national defense and economic recon- 
struction are scheduled as the outstanding items for consideration. 

Japan-Brazit, MIGRATION 

The Brazil Colonization Association of Japan announces arrangements 
for the sending of 600 families from Japan to Brazil in April, 1929, and 
plans for the settling of 1,800 families there within the next two years. 
Brazil is an old field for Japanese immigration, though the movement has 
been given a new impetus by governmental agreements between the two 
countries. Already more than 60,000 Japanese are said to be living in the 
coffee districts of Sao Paulo. 

AUSTRALIA-JAPAN VENTURE 

Dispatches from Sydney indicate that a “Japan-Australia Club” has 
been organized among leading personages of the Commonwealth and Japa- 
nese government officials residing there. The purpose is to spread the move- 
ment more widely with a view to better understanding and more friendly 
relations between the two countries. 

DISARMAMENT MEET 

A preliminary disarmament meeting to lay the groundwork for the 1930 
conference has been announced by the League of Nations to be held in 
Geneva in April, 1929. 

THE Peace Pact 

The United States Senate on January 15 approved the Briand-Kellogg 
multilateral treaty in renunciation of war with only one dissenting vote. 
The opposition dissolved upon compliance of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee with a demand for “interpretation” in the light of American national 
defense. On January 17th President Coolidge signed the Pact in the pres- 
ence of the entire foreign diplomatic corps at Washington. 
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CANADIAN-UNITED STATES CONFERENCE 
The United States Department of State news releases for December 28 
1928, announced a January conference of officials at Ottawa to discuss the 
general subject of commercial smuggling between Canada and the United 


States. Unirep States-CHINA NEGOTIATIONS 


The United States Department of State news releases for December 28 
1928, announce that “Negotiations between the United States and China for 
an arbitration treaty were initiated on December 21, when the Secretary of 
State transmitted to the Chinese Minister a draft arbitration treaty as the 
basis for negotiations. The draft treaty is similar to the arbitration treaties 
which have been signed during the current year with the following countries: 
Austria, Albania, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Italy 
Poland, Sweden and Lithuania.” BS 


CHINA GOVERNMENT RECOGNITION 

On December 20th last, following the signing of the new Sino-British 
tariff treaty, Sir Miles Lampson, British Minister to China, presented his 
credentials to the National Government at Nanking, thus extending the de 
jure recognition of His Majesty’s Government. Elaborate ceremonies in- 
cluded naval salutes from gunboats on the Yangtze. 

Although stating that the tariff treaty concluded on July 25th last between 
China and the United States implied the de jure recognition of the National 
Government, United States officials have made no formal presentation as 
have the British, On December 16 the opening of the United States con- 
sulate in Nanking, delayed since October 1 over technicalities concerning the 
intended ceremonies, was accomplished without formalities of any sort. 


Factory Law ror CHINA 

A factory law has been drafted by the ministry of industry, commerce 
and labour and discussed by the legal commission of the ministry and will 
shortly be submitted to the government council for adoption and enforce- 
ment, according to a Kuo Min news dispatch from Nanking, December 3. 
1928. The law consists of 16 chapters, namely, general provisions, contracts, 
dismissals, working hours, rest, standard of production, wages, distribution 
of profit, sanitation and safety, workers’ councils, apprenticeship, workers’ 
welfare, special regulations, registration and reports, inspection and penalties. 

Chapter II provides that child labor under the age of 14 should be pro- 
hibited in all factories, and all boys and girls above 14 and below 16 are 
considered as minor workers who will be permitted to be engaged in light 
and easy work only. A worker may enter into an individual contract with 
the factory, while the labor unions may conclude collective contracts with 
the factories on behalf of any group of workers. 

The regular daily working period for adults is eight hours, but owing 
to varying local conditions and the nature of the work, factories may petition 
the proper local government organ for the extension of the time limit to ten 
hours. For minors, the working period must, under no circumstances, exceed 
eight hours. Female workers are absolutely prohibited to work at night 
during the hours between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m., while minor workers are not 
allowed to work at night from 7 p. m. to 6 a. m., nor to extend their daily 
working hours. 

Chapter VII provides that minimum wages of the workers must be 
based upon the living conditions and cost of various necessities of life of 
each particular locality where the factories happen to be. Wages are to be 
payable twice a month. 

There are further provisions for recreation, welfare, apprenticeship, inspec- 
tion and penalties. 
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Reflections 


Eprror1AL OPINION ON THE Paciric 


NEW EMIGRATION POLICIES 
From the Tokyo Nichi Nichi 
Translated in the Japan Advertiser, November 2, 1928 


It is still too premature to pass judgment upon the probable development of 
the new emigration plan just put in practice. Some time ago, it may be recalled, 
the people of Brazil offered a vast stretch of land along the Amazon for Japanese 
colonisation. A commission was organised and sent to the spot to investigate 
climatic and economic conditions of the territory. The report brought home 
proved favourable. A law was accordingly enacted for the specific purpose of 
colonising the land loaned by Brazil, providing for the establishment of emigra- 
tion corporations amply subsidized by the Government. These corporations are 
to be formed by those who intend to settle down in Brazil, and who pay the 
entrance fee which together with the governmental subsidy is to be used for the 
sailing expenditure. For each company a certain stretch of land in Brazil is allo- 
cated to the exclusive settlement of its members. 

Standing above these local emigration corporations was set up a national fed- 
eration financed by the Government and headed by the Minister of Home Affairs. 
It is the task of the federation to engage in the development of the Amazon terri- 
tory, render it comfortably habitable, and economically remunerative. Report 
has just come to hand that out of diplomatic considerations the federation, at 
least in name, was transferred from the Government to private enterprisers. It is 
now definitely arranged that some 1,600 families, comprising nearly 6,000 individ- 
nals, are to be sent to Brazil every year by the hand of this emigration federation. 

The plan decided upon is a departure from emigration policies of the past, if 
indeed we can say there was any emigration policy at all in past. The nation 
has become habituated to the system of national isolation and the idea of migra- 
ting to foreign countries has for a long time seemed a gravely risky affair. Only 
a small number of desperadoes dared to run the risk and the Government looked 
at them with askance until it was rudely awakened by the first signal of the exclu- 
sion movement raised in the Pacific coast region of the United States. 

Henceforward the emigration question has become anathema for Japanese 
statesmen; it has come to constitute a sensitive spot in otherwise cordial rela- 
tionship with the United States. Canada followed the suit of California, and so did 
Australia and some other immigration countries. A series of diplomatic negotia- 
tions and popular agitations have rendered the simple and practical question of 
emigration needlessly complicated with awkward implications of national and 
racial questions. 

What compelled our statesmen to turn their attention from too far-fetched 
perversion of the question intc reality was the indefatigable growth of population. 
The mountainous soil of Japan is none too extensive to offer the means of sub- 
sistence to several millions of people. On this narrow stretch of land—virtually 
on top of volcanoes—there were living more than 50,000,000 extremely ambitious 
and fertile people. The annual net gain of the population varied around 800,000. 
“Give us space to breath; offer us land to expand!” cried these people vehe- 
mently. Emigration proved no longer an emotional discussion of national pride 
and racial honour; it proved to be a practical question, a question of economic 
welfare to millions. 

Whether our statesmen have realised it or not, there is no doubt but that the 
failure of past emigration efforts was due to their inability to handle emigration 
as an economic enterprise instead of an imperialistic instrument. The world has 
been fairly mapped out and there do not remain territories which are open for 
predatory encroachment. It is not possible to send our subjects to these territo- 
ries and attempt thereby to convert the latter into our own land. That sort of 
expedition and exploration ceased to be a paying enterprise ever since the time 
of Columbus and Marco Polo. Naturally our emigrants provoked suspicion and 
hostility of native peoples wherever they went. Wrong national conception of 
<= was at the root of the adverse fortune our poor colonists experienced 
abroad. 

The new departure made in emigration policies as we have outlined above has 
come too late, but it is better than none. As far as we can judge by the measures 
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pursued so far, the new policies appear to be based upon a correct conception of 
promoting economic welfare rather than furthering nationalistic designs. In our 
opinion the safest and the most proper motive for sending our citizens abroad is 
the promotion of their individual welfare. It is quite possible that in place of the 
government some other factor may sneak into the affair and attempt to derive 
benefits at the price of causing adversity to the emigrants. 

We rejoice upon the establishment of emigration policies along the rich: 
principles of enlarging the vista of personal opportunity for our nationals without 
the least nationalistic implications. We hope sincerely that the new departure so 
nobly planned shall be safeguarded from commercial profiteering at the hands of 
numerous Shylocks. 


CHANGING IMMIGRATION QUOTAS 
From the New York Times, December 7, 1928 


In his annual report, Secretary of Labor Davis advocates several changes in 
the immigration laws. The most important is an increase in the number of 
Europeans who may be admitted with a limitation of the Latin Americans and 
Canadians. He reprints a letter which he wrote to Senator Johnson last 
Spring commenting on a proposed bill embodying these and other changes. His 
explanation indicates that he is anxious to give all concerned the most favorable 
possible consideration. For example, he would adhere to the present quotas for 
European nationals where these quotas are larger than the allotments under the 
so-called national origins provision which has been deferred until next June. 
Where the quotas are larger under the national origins provision he would accept 
them. As for immigration from the American nations and Canada, he favors a 
quota which would reduce the Mexican influx by 90 per cent, but postulates one 
for Canada in excess of the average immigration from that Dominion. 

These details will be thoroughly discussed in Congress. Many points are 
sure to be made. Should there be any radical change in the present quota system? 
The law provides that the national origins clause is to come into effect on 
June 30, 1929. This diminishes the total immigration from Europe, and reduces 
the German and Irish immigration at the same time that it increases the British 
and Italian. Congress has been unwilling to risk the animosity of the foreign 
groups which oppose it. A strong movement exists to discard it. If this is done, 
the present quotas, based on the census of 1890, will remain in force until modi- 
fied. Is it wise to change this basis so drastically as the plan which Mr. Davis 
approves? The Davis project would increase the total European quota immigra- 
tion from 164,000 to 204,000. The national origins plan would reduce it to 150,000. 

The next point is whether it is fair as well as expedient to make an obvious 
discrimination between the quotas of Canada and the countries of Latin America 
as compared to the countries of Europe. The latter quotas are based on 2 per cent 
of the foreign-born residents of those countries in the United States according to 
the 1890 census. For Canada and Mexico the basis is 10 per cent of the 1890 
census and for the Latin-American countries a figure much in excess. An addi- 
tional provision is made for an annual influx of temporary laborers from the two 
neighboring countries amounting to 10,000. 

It has never been claimed that the use of the 1890 census as the basis of 
establishing quotas was either ideal or altogether just. Those who have studied 
the national origins figures are inclined to believe that their obvious errors more 
or less cancel each other, and that the results more nearly approximate the 
avowed purpose of preserving the present: proportions of various racial strains in 
this country than does the present law. Another system has apparently been 
overlooked—to use the records of the immigration service as far back as they 
exist, including the figures of the latest year, as a basis for determining the 
quotas. This would be somewhat unfair to the old American stock that made up 
the bulk of population a century ago. But as in the case of the national origins 
plan, the errors would more or less neutralize each other. No foreign group could 
feel that it was denied a fair basis for its quota. 


CHINA-BRITISH TREATY 
From the New Republic, N. Y., January 2, 1929 
The most important event in Chinese history since the capture of Peking by 
the Nationalists is the signing of the new tariff treaty by Great Britain, followed 
as it was by the British Minister’s presentation of his credentials, and a formal 
British salute of twenty-one guns. The tariff treaty follows the lines of that 
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which the United States signed last summer, and contains no surprises. But 
while the American State Department merely contented itself with issuing a dec- 
laration that the signing of the treaty constituted recognition, the British have 
gone further and have completed all the possible formalities. The procrastina- 
tion of the United States is emphasized by the fact that a dispute is now in prog- 
ress between the Nationalists and ourselves as to the salute which the Chinese 
are to give us as the closing of the Nanking incident. The British have once 
again shown that realism and flexibility in foreign policy for which they are 
famous. Their advantage over the United States in the eyes of China is probably 
both temporary and comparatively unimportant, but is nevertheless to be regret- 
ted by those jealous for the record of the United States in the Far East, and 
especially since our delay seems to have been so entirely without justification. 


Of much deeper significance, of course, is the fundamental change in British 
policy toward China which has been in evidence for the last year or so and is 
definitely signalized by the establishment of full relations with the Nanking gov- 
ernment. In the past, Great Britain stood with Japan as the uncompromising foe 
of China’s independence and control of her own territory. Next to the Japanese, 
the British have been among the most unpopular of the foreigners, and the boy- 
cott of their goods cost them many millions of pounds annually. Even within the 
last few weeks there had been rumors that the old Anglo-Japanese alliance might 
be renewed, the inference being that these two powers would support a common 
policy in opposition to the aspirations of the present regime in China. The recent. 
action shows how groundless were these rumors. Great Britain has now defti- 
nitely aligned herself on the side of conciliation, and great must be the gloom 
among the “old China hands” in Shanghai. Even Japan is no longer unwavering 
in her hostility. An important element in her political life believes that more is 
to be lost than gained by such an attitude; and if it were not for the special 
problems created by Manchuria, there would be a good chance of a rapproche- 
ment between the two powers. 


SLINGING MUD AT CHINA 
From the Canton Gazette, November 30, 1928 


The newspapers from abroad seldom come to hand without some mention of 
corruption and illegal practices in countries where they are published. The 
American papers, for instance, are full of reports of corruption in the services 
entrusted with the suppression of bootlegging. The Russian papers, although 
Soviet Russia is supposed to have a rigorous censorship in force, complain of the 
crooked practices of certain Commissars and government departments in the 
matter of grain distribution. The Japanese organs are always full of bitterness at 
election time in respect of the use of bribery in the securing of votes. The Italians 
are crushed by the Fascist regime which does not recognize the freedom of the 
press, not to mention freedom of speech. Portuguese writers cannot turn out 
books criticizing the methods of their government without the risk of going to 
jail. In certain South American countries, murderers, if not caught by the police 
within twenty-four hours, are immune from prosecution. These are some of the 
things brought up in the columns of countless foreign publications with which the 
“Canton Gazette” exchanges. And now, Reuter reports corruption in the British 
police force at home. 

But not a single foreign editor in China takes the trouble of writing an edi- 
torial based on these facts. Instead, they take great pains to harp upon the state 
of things in this country, real or imaginary, pretending that the Chinese have a 
monopoly on all that is bad. This country is blamed for militarism the while 
European Powers refuse to disarm; the Chinese are painted as the most corrupt 
people on earth; squeeze is alleged to be only prevalent in China; patriotism is 
dubbed agitation; demands for the abolition of unequal treaties are ridiculed, and 
so on ad infinitum. 

Most of the foreign papers in China avail themselves of the services of corre- 
spondents whose chief and only conception of a newspaperman’s duty is the con- 
coction of news. The reliable, responsible man is frozen out by these charlatans. 
And the editors who accept such erroneous or concocted reports very frequently 
pen caustic editorials based upon them. Thus the charlatan at Mukden who had 
never so much as crossed General Chang Hsueh-liang’s threshold, gives out the 
text of an interview that has not taken place. The charlatan in Canton reports in 
detail a conference of great importance which he has not attended. The charlatan 
at Nanking declares that the Central Government is fast going to the dogs. 
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It is the practice of responsible editors to make sure of their contributor’s 
status. But in China, editors of foreign newspapers seem unable or unwilling 
to secure the services of reliable, responsible collaborators. Any Tom, Dick or 
Harry with sufficient imagination to concoct reports and sufficient ability to 
sling mud at the authorities is forthwith adopted as “Our Own Correspondent.” 
Accuracy is appreciated in no way; decency is not observed. 


Basing his remarks upon such concocted or twisted news, the editor of a 
Hongkong paper would state that “when Chinese officials give up their practice 
of ‘squeezing’ the merchants, the millennium, as far as trade in China is con- 
cerned, will have arrived.” Such an editor seldom finds time to reflect upon the 
fact that certain colonial officials have waxed rich and fat on wages barely suffi- 
cient to meet household and general expenses. Police officers in the concessions 
and settlements after a few years’ residence out here accumulate money enough 
to purchase property worth thousands and thousands of dollars. But does anyone 
write an editorial about it? Not on your life! 


THE FARCE OF NEGOTIATION 
Fom the North China Daily News, Shanghai, December 8, 1928 


Complaint is often made by Chinese that foreign papers go out of their way to 
dwell on things that tell against the new régime. For ourselves we can say sin- 
cerely that the reverse is the truth and that we are only anxious to give promi- 
nence to whatever points to real effort and improvement. Unfortunately the 
adverse side obtrudes itself upon one’s notice everywhere. Two episodes are 
reported this week which call for attention because they strike at the root of all 
government. At Ichang the anti-Japanese boycott pickets are forcing their way 
on board British ships (no doubt others, too) and exacting payment of a “fine” on 
Japanese goods in transit to Chungking. It need hardly be said that the shipping 
companies are merely common carriers, who have no responsibility for the goods 
they carry. The Chinese authorities at Ichang, when appealed to, suggest that the 
shipping companies should collect the fine from the consignees, a really mon- 
strous suggestion, which the companies naturally reject. The other incident is 
also connected with the boycott. In Nanking, the capital city, a whole week is 
being given up to demonstrations against Japan, in which boy and girl students 
take the lead, notwithstanding all the exhortations latterly made to them to stick 
to their studies. The walls of the city are plastered with anti-Japanese posters, 
handbills distributed and lectures delivered and processions of motor-cars deliver 
loads of youthful enthusiasts at Government offices to harangue their Ministers. 


Incidents of the sort described, and many more that might be mentioned, are 
really of much greater importance than occasional piracies. The latter are the not 
unnatural outcome of a time of upheaval which might be transient. But the 
unchecked activities of the boycotters point to something fundamentally wrong 
with the Government: either it cannot, or it will not act, and both explanations 
are equally damning to its claims to be a representative government of all China. 
It passes comprehension why the foreign Powers enter into negotiations for new 
treaties with a Government whose status is so obviously weak. The Powers have 
promised to revise their treaties when a Government appears which can speak 
for all China. The phrase obviously means a government which can make its 
authority felt throughout China, or it means nothing. Whether Nanking can and 
will not, or would but cannot, control the boycotters, the illegal tax bureaux, the 
military despoilers, we do not pretend to know. The result is the same, namely, 
that new agreements are being concluded with an administration which mani- 
festly cannot be relied upon to carry out its share of the bargain. In such cir- 
cumstances negotiation is worse than futile; it is dangerous. And as the Chi- 
nese people are much greater sufferers by boycott and illicit taxation than for- 
eigners, the Powers have not even the excuse for shutting their eyes to the facts 
of the situation that they are serving China’s welfare. They are doing exactly the 
opposite. The only way to get the prevailing lawlessness stopped, is for the Pow- 
ers to inform Nanking bluntly that they will negotiate nothing until it has justi- 
fied its claims to be a Government by exercising the functions of one. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES 
From the Economist, London, December 1, 1928 


In both Great Britain and the United States we pride ourselves on being 
clear-sighted people who do not shrink from facing unpleasant facts; and at this 
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moment we are not concealing from ourselves, on either side of the Atlantic, the 
fact that Anglo-American relations have drifted just now into an unsatisfactory 
situation. “For the time being, the sky is overcast,” as Lord Lee of Fareham 
put it in proposing the health of the American Ambassador in London on Novem- 
ber 22nd last. We have to admit, in fact, that the gloom is distinctly deeper 
to-day than it was on the morrow of the failure of the Three-Power Naval Con- 
ference. The immediate sequel to that was the introduction of a building pro- 
gramme in the United States which aroused a storm of spontaneous and unorgan- 
ised but widespread and vigorous popular opposition. Unhappily, since then the 
temper of the American people has been profoundly affected by the unfortunate 
affair of “the Anglo-French naval compromise;” and that effect does not yet seem 
to have been counteracted by Mr. Baldwin’s important declaration, made in cate- 
gorical terms, that we are not going to compete with the United States in naval 
construction. On our side the British people mean to see to it that the Prime 
Minister’s declaration—which accurately expresses our sincere intention—is car- 
ried out in the spirit as well as in the letter. On the other side, we hope that the 
full importance of this British national policy will gradually become clear to the 
American mind. Meanwhile, it is safer to assume that American public opinion 
remains under the influence of the impression produced by “the Anglo-French 
naval compromise,” and that it was not altogether misrepresented in President 
Coolidge’s recent speech, in which he intimated to his countrymen that they were 
living in a dangerous world, and advised them to take to heart that old counsel of 
European diplomacy, “Si vis pacem para bellum,” which has been the fruitful 
source of wars in the past. 


STUDENT RADICALS 
From the Tokyo Nichi Nichi 
Translated in the Japan Advertiser, November 2, 1928 


The Education Ministry has established a student section for the guidance of 
undergraduate thought. On the same day the Tokyo Imperial University expelled 
three students and punished 19 others on the charge of having radical principles. 
The guidance of student thought would be a simple matter if expulsion could set 
it right. A tyrant in ancient China is said to have had all books burned with the 
idea of exterminating the source of thinking. The steps taken by the faculty is 
as absurd as the policy of that tyrant. 


The value of present education, especially of universities, is in showing stu- 
dents the way they should go and society the course it should take. Students 
should be punished stringently for violations of national laws but in most cases 
their ideas are still premature and are merely indiscreet. It would be better if 
the Education Ministry would provide means for the moral or mental training of 
students in order that they might see their own faults. Expulsion is capital pun- 
ishment, blocking the way for them to rise in the world. With such a policy, the 
guidance of thought is impossible. Students’ minds will only be hardened, and 
they will become worse radicals. The rigorous punishment of delinquent students 
by the Tokyo Imperial University is a grievous mistake. 


IN MANCHURIA AS IN MEXICO 
From the New York Times 


Japan’s position in regard to China is compared to that of the United States with 
Mexico in a letter from Tsunejiro Miyaoka, international lawyer and Japanese corre- 
spondent of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, to Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of the endowment. 


“Your country has economic interests of such magnitude in Mexico, and that cir- 
cumstance, added to the contiguity of the territories of the two countries, makes it impos- 
sible for the United States to stand aloof. When a similar situation exists in the Far 
East, the public opinion of the United States fails to see that the same thing is true in 
this part of the world. 

“Economically, Japan has vast investments and an enormous population in Manchuria. 
Nobody can, therefore, honestly fail to understand why the Japanese people cannot afford 
to be unconcerned about the preservation of peace and order in that region. This is 
not to say, however, that Japan entertains any territorial ambitions in Manchuria. Nor 
does she deny that it is a part of China. What Japan expects as regards Manchuria is 
that her peculiar relations with that region, geographical, historical and economic, should 
be fully respected by all parties concerned.” 
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Books of the Pacific 


WAR AS AN INSTRUMENT OF NATIONAL POLICY 
and Its Renunciation in the Pact of Paris 

By James T. Shotwell 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1929. G. $3.50 

This book, written by the chairman of the International Research Com. 
mittee of the Institute of Pacific Relations, gives a remarkably penetrating 
analysis of the Pact of Paris, and an account of the diplomatic negotiations 
that led up to it. 

The book is constructed in three parts, the first entitled “Historical Per- 
spectives,” being a description of the part played by war in human affairs: 
a statement of the difficulties that have stood in the way of attempts to dis- 
pense with it in the policy of tribes and nations; and a sketch of the effect 
that the changing economic conditions and scientific discoveries of the last 
century have had upon the use of war as an instrument of national policy. 
These four short chapters provide a proper historical perspective in which 
to evaluate the Pact of Paris. Dr. Shotwell makes no attempt to minimise 
the difficulties in the way of abolishing so established an institution as war. 
He does not underestimate the positive values achieved by war in the world’s 
history. “We draw the contrast between law and war,” he writes, “yet 
the soldier has created many of the conditions which the law preserves.” 
The possibilities of the application of science to warfare in the future, and 
the effect of wars on a world that has practically become an economic unit, 
are frankly faced. The conclusion is irresistible. “War is no longer a safe 
instrument for statesmanship; it is too dangerous to apply. By reason of its 
all-embracing needs it becomes a contagion among the nations: and one 
cannot safely use a contagion as an instrument.” 

The book contains an accurate yet lucid review of the diplomatic events 
that preceded the Kellogg Pact. Beginning with an account of M. Briand’s 
offer in April, 1927, the author traces its reactions in the United States. 
There were a good many factors in the relations of United States with 
Britain and the Continent that tended to retard the acceptance of such an 
offer as M. Briand’s, and to preserve the suspicion in America that the offer 
was merely a magnificent but rather meaningless gesture on the part of a 
nation which at heart was militaristic and imperialistic. The crux of the 
problem before the people was not so much that there was urgent need for 
permanent peace—that was unquestioned—but that there was need of some 
device for keeping inviolate the sovereignty of the nation, when the war 
instrument had been renounced. The problem, as Dr. Shotwell cogently 
puts it, “is not simply one of moral attitude but of practical politics.” 

To test out the practicability of the Briand proposal, the author and his 
colleague, Professor J. P. Chamberlain, framed an unofficial draft treaty 
in a form which would be acceptable to American public opinion. ‘This 
treaty, incidentally, was the subject of a valuable evening’s discussion at the 
conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, at Honolulu in July, 1927. 
Though not primarily intended for diplomatic use, the draft treaty had the 
great value of bringing the proposal out of the realm of speculation into that 
of practical politics. In addition, it extended the scope of the Briand offer 
from a bi-lateral to a multi-lateral agreement. 

The eighth chapter of Dr. Shotwell’s book contains a very interesting 
account of the growth and power of public opinion in the United States. 
In what he well characterizes as “the passing of parochial America,” the 
author describes a most significant change in the great body of American 
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opinion on international affairs. This growth of interest has been most 
marked, strangely enough, in the period in which the United States has 
been most emphatic in its refusal to become entangled in world or Euro- 
pean politics. In this public sentiment is to be found the reason for the 
wide popular acceptance of the proposals to renounce war. In the chapters 
that describe the resolutions of Senators Capper and Borah, there is a care- 
ful and illuminating analysis of the difficulties involved in the terms “aggres- 
sion” and “defence,” and a most stimulating passage (p. 114) on the mean- 
ing and implications of the famous phrase “the outlawry of war,” and the 
distinction between it and the “renunciation of war.” Of this the author 
very shrewdly writes: “There is (in the term ‘outlawry’) a hint of that 
red-blooded benevolence, the kind of idealism that prefers to march to its 
goal of international peace singing a militant hymn, rather than to risk the 
mental struggle which confronts it in an analysis of its premises. The ori- 
flamme of outlawry will probably be borne in front, no matter what follows 
after.” 

Two chapters (14 and 18) contain some acute analyses of the peculiar 
bearing of the “renunciation of war” on the policy of Great Britain and the 
British Empire. The reaction of British public feeling to the proposal to 
renounce war was complicated by the existence of three important bonds, 
first between Britain and the Empire, second between Britain and the League 
of Nations, and third an unwritten but very vital tie between Britain and 
the United States. Under the now well-known title of the British Monroe 
Doctrine, the meaning of Sir Austen Chamberlain’s reservations to the Kel- 
logg Pact is examined, and the peculiar relation of Britain to Egypt is stated 
in the light of the new Pact. Under the three heads of “the Monroe Doc- 
trine,” “intervention,” and “the problems of the Canal Zone,” Dr. Shotwell 
draws an interesting parallel between the policies of the United States and 
Great Britain. 

The third part of the book contains some seventy pages of extremely 
valuable enquiry into the major problems that arise out of the application 
of the terms of the Pact to the political problems of today. The difficulty 
of defining the terms “aggression” and “defence,” and the still greater diffi- 
culty that the question of just what acts constitute a breach of the treaty of 
renunciation must be determined solely by the nation concerned, are dealt 
with candidly and carefully. It is in this respect that the real reservation 
of the Pact is found, and here that it compares most unfavourably with the 
League Covenant, as an instrument for effective action. “The legitimacy of 
war is denied by the Pact of Paris, and the use of the illegitimate method 
is henceforth aggression.” Thus, as Dr. Shotwell maintains, the Pact defines 
aggression and defence without a formal definition. 

The differing importance of sea-power and the freedom of the seas to 
Britain and to the United States is only beginning to be realised in America. 
The acceptance of the Pact by Britain is really fraught with great significance, 
for it involves a veritable “reversal of the entire history of British naval 
strategy.” “A doctrine that proposes to deny henceforth the legitimacy of 
the strategy which has prevailed from the days of Drake and Frobisher to 
that of Jellicoe and Beatty—the heritage of Nelson—can only win its way 
to serious consideration by sheer weight of inescapable realities. Neverthe- 
less that is just what is happening at the present time.” 

A chapter is devoted to the position of Japan in relation to the Pact. 
Dr. Shotwell pays a very just tribute to the scrupulous sincerity of Japan’s 
international dealings with the western world, and proceeds to a timely 
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exposition of the crucial problems that beset modern Japan. The significance 
of the Japanese acceptance of the treaty (and that without any special 
reservations) can only be appreciated fully if it is recalled that the memory 
of the Japanese Exclusion Bill in the United States was still fresh in the 
minds of the Japanese people, and that Japan, like the United States and 
Britain, has a Monroe Doctrine in connection with her interests in Man- 
churia. “Among the menacing possibilities of conflict in the world today, 
there are, perhaps, no other so definitely presenting danger and inviting 
cautious statesmanship as the problem of Manchuria.” Both for economic 
and for sentimental reasons, Japan has a very vital interest in Manchuria, a 
country under the sovereignty of China, receiving a huge influx of Chinese 
immigrants, and lying right at the eastern door of Russia. “There are thus 
problems for Japan of the most definite reality in any proposal to renounce 
war as an instrument of its national policy. It surely calls for the highest 
quality of leadership in those responsible for the government of Japan to 
accept, as they have done, the principle involved in the Kellogg treaty, which 
if effectively applied, places such definite limitations upon the freedom of 
action of a sovereign state.” There are probable difficulties in the way of 
adjusting such questions as are likely to arise in the Pacific between Japan 
and the United States, due to the fact that Japan is not immediately con- 
nected with the United States as she is with other powers through mem- 
bership in the League of Nations. The author quotes the suggestion made 
at the Institute of Pacific Relations Conference of 1927 that this might be 
overcome by “building on the precedent established by the Four Power Pact 
after the Washington Conference, and adding to it a Commission of Inquiry 
of the type of the Bryan treaties.” 

The book concludes with a chapter on the alternatives to war. The Pact 
itself does not deal with this problem, being confined to the renunciation of 
war as an instrument of policy. The remaining question of alternatives to 
that instrument is really more fundamental. The author notes four main 
formal alternatives: arbitration, the World Court, conciliation, and confer- 
ence, the first two being juristic, and the second two, political institutions. 
Because the Pact concerns the renunciation of war as an instrument of policy 
rather than the outlawry of war, the alternatives should be political rather 
than legal instruments; conciliation and conference rather than arbitration 
and the Permanent Court. The United States, he says, has fallen behind 
in the matter of developing the technique of the conference instrument, to 
her disadvantage as compared with the members of the League of Nations. 
The author ends with the very true observation that the procedure of a con- 
ference allows of that saving sense of humour which is really a sense of 
proportion, in a way that the Court procedure never does. 

There is a useful list of appendices giving the texts of the various 
treaties and proposals in connection with the Pact, and a statement of the 
relation between the Pact and the American Constitution. —W.L. H. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF CHINA 


By Edward Thomas Williams 
Harpers’, New York, 1928. G. $5.00 


MODERN CHINESE HISTORY 
Selected Readings 
By Harley Farnsworth MacNair 
Commercial Press, Ltd., Shanghai, 1927. Mex. $8.00 

These two weighty volumes, respectively 670 and 910 pages, attempt to 
perform two quite different functions in the historian’s field. Professor 
Williams, for forty years a student of China, surveys the task of producing 
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for Western readers a comprehensive history of unnumbered Chinese dynas- 
ties, and chooses rather to write a history of the people; for, “while dynasties 
rise and fall, the people remain, and the history of the development of the 
people has an interest which the intrigues of courtiers, the tramp of march- 
ing armies, and the follies of forgotten monarchs can never possess,” 
(preface). Dr. MacNair, on the other hand, has chosen to deal only with 
the so-called modern period—the past 120 years of China’s foreign relation- 
ship—and that not in the humanistic but the documentary field. His volume 
is largely a. compilation of source material, competently linked together by 
explanatory comments of his own. Dr. MacNair is professor of History 
and Government at St. John’s University, Shanghai. 

To exercise properly the selective function in a gigantic task such as an 
historical survey of China requires great delicacy of perception as well as 
a keen historical sense. It is not easy to criticize justifiably Mr. Williams’ 
selection of historic data out of the wealth of recorded fact and legend that 
constitutes the story of age-old China. Mr. Williams presents this selected 
material in a manner remarkably free of any intent to “interpret.” But 
when the author reaches the near-past and the almost-immediate-present 
the task of unbiased selection has increased an hundred fold in delicacy and 
danger. It is impossible for a writer to proceed further in Mr. Williams’ 
adopted method without making definite yet highly disputable statements on 
issues for which there are several possibilities of interpretation and concern- 
ing which a number of variant opinions, capable of being supported, exist. 
When the reader reaches this section of the volume he may wish for a less 
interpretive and arbitrary and a more thoroughly documented treatment. 
Especially in the discussion of Chinese movements of the past four or five 
years is there noticeable the doubtless unpremeditated use of phrases or 
adjectives which tend to color distinctly the current picture with the author’s 
personal conviction. This would not be so evident were not the body of 
the book scrupulously free of such a defect. 

Professor MacNair’s volume is described in the subtitle as “a collection 
of extracts from various sources chosen to illustrate some of the chief phases 
of China’s international relations during the past hundred years.” This, 
too, presents a sturdy task for the exercise of the selective function. In 
this connection the author congratulates himself upon the privilege of work- 
ing in an age when the historian is more than ever before “getting away 
from the one-man point of view,” and when, in the study of history, the 
need for “the consultation of sources has been realized and acted upon as 
never before.” 

His volume, then, is an effort to acquaint the student of history with the 
thoughts and activities of those who participated in the moulding of China’s 
foreign intercourse from 1793 (the first Macartney embassy to China) 
until the present time, through the medium of official documents and personal 
observations preserved through the years. His selections are wide and 
fairly comprehensive, and each chapter (the chapter arrangement is topical 
as well as chronological) has a generous supplementary list of suggested 
readings. 

Professor MacNair has done much to make comprehensible his quoted 
mandates, regulations, declarations, etc., (which embody within themselves 
the history-making events of the period in question) by the inclusion of 
contemporary quoted passages descriptive of the scenes, life and times with 
which they have connection. In addition he has strung his selections upon 
a slight thread of narrative, unobtrusive in itself yet serving to give con- 
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tinuity and form to the whole. Such comments as he makes are brief, yet 
may give point to a long series of quoted passages, as when he says: “Ihe 
key word to a comprehension of the early Anglo-Chinese trade at Canton 
is monopoly . . . the English and the Chinese each established a monopoly 
for foreign trade.” Balance is an important characteristic of his selected 
passages, of which fact this following interpolation is indicative: “It js 
pleasant to read the foregoing accounts of peaceful trading relations; it is 
necessary to remember, however, in the light of what follows in the next 
chapter, that these were the relations between private merchants of China 
and Western countries. The official relations were often otherwise. In these 
the foreigners as well as the Chinese were often far from faultless.” 

The volume is conspicuously useful in presenting a well-rounded picture 
of China’s international history for this period and at the same time giving 
access in carefully coordinated form to valuable source material on the 
individual problems of today such as customs, extraterritoriality, diplomatic 
involvements, etc. —E. G. 
BETWEEN WAR AND PEACE 
By Florence Brewer Boeckel 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1928. G. $2.00 

An eminent European statesman has said that what the world needs is 
to become as effectively organized for peace as it is for war. This volume 
is an attempt to survey the field of peace organization in the world, and par- 
ticularly from the point of view of American initiation. It is useful as an 
indication of what experiments are in the making, and consequently as a 
pointer toward what may next be done. 

Mrs. Boeckel, as Education Director for the American National Council 
for Prevention of War, is perhaps primarily interested in what she considers 
the most hopeful aspect of peace “organization”—namely, the work being 
done in educational institutions and amongst young people generally. Her first 
chapters constitute a survey of official and extra-official means of raproche- 
ment between nations in the intellectual field, of international aspects of 
education in universities and colleges, and of the work being done with chil- 
dren toward the promotion of peace ideas, both in and outside of secondary 
schools. In later chapters she discusses the work of church organizations, 
national and international, in the interests of peace; the influence of organ- 
ized women in building up a public opinion opposed to war; the part being 
played by international commerce in the direction of war and peace, ete. 
In Part III (Part I was introduction) the author studies world agencies 
operating toward the organization of the world for peace (the League of 
Nations, the International Law Court, arbitration and disarmament con- 
ferences, etc.), and the various national policies with relation to international 
affairs which have profound bearing upon war and peace. Part IV is a sug- 
gested program for community and national activity looking toward “organi- 
zation for peace.” There is a useful ‘bibliography. —E.G 


THE FLUTES OF SHANGHAI 
By Louise Jordan Miln 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, 1928. G. $2.50 


In this volume the author has attempted something that is almost always 
disastrous to the success of a novel—the treatment of contemporary history 
in fiction form. Although there is much of charm in the Oriental back- 
ground and something of interest in the unfolding of the plot, the reader is 
forced to undergo the frequent and disconcerting intrusion of the author 
herself into the passages which deal with matters of actual and recent hap- 
pening in Shanghai. Mrs. Miln makes many fair and forceful statements 
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in refutation of popular foreign prejudices concerning China and the Chi- 
nese, and speaks her mind with considerable independence on several points 
which would not, one gathers, tend to increase her popularity in the Shanghai 
Foreign Settlement. And yet the force of her statements is necessarily 
lessened by the fictional medium she used for portraying events, and at the 
same time the artistic quality of her third person narrative, the very credibility 
of her fiction, is decidedly lowered by the intrusion of passages beginning— 
“We in the Settlement did not .”’ Such homiletics might have been 
somewhat more acceptable had the author troubled to put the phrases in the 
mouths of her characters. 

The story carries across a number of clear pictures, some lovely, some 
not, but all apparently realistic, of Chinese and international life in the 
environs of a profoundly disturbed city—Shanghai. One is left wonder- 
ing, however, what might be the nature of the great though obscure “service” 
to which her Shanghai-born English hero is devoting his own and numer- 
ous Chinese talents in the name of “China.” ft, G. 
SOVIET TRADE UNIONS 
By Robert W. Dunn 
VILLAGE LIFE UNDER THE SOVIETS 
By Karl Borders 
WOMAN IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


By Jessica Smith 
Vanguard Press, New York. 50c each 


The Vanguard Press of New York is issuing a series of compact little 
volumes on life in Soviet Russia, under the editorship of Professor Jerome 
Davis of Yale University. Of the three volumes above listed, the authorship 
seems to bear out the publishers’ claim that the studies are made by “‘impar- 
tial observers and experts.” Karl Borders is a Kentuckian, educated for the 
ministry, who went to Russia with the Quaker famine relief mission and 
later acted as educational director for the Russian Reconstruction Farms. 
Jessica Granville-Smith, graduate of Swarthmore, the Quaker college, had 
been an active suffrage worker before going to Russia with the Quaker 
mission in 1922. She was twice in Russia, living at one time for more than 
a year in Moscow, studying family life, educational development, etc. Rob- 
ert Dunn, a Yale graduate and at one time acting director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, has also had Quaker connections in his Russian experi- 
ence. Later (1927), he acted on the technical and advisory staff of the 
American Trade Union Delegation to Russia. 

These three volumes are objective in treatment, colorful, and moderate 
in tone. They contain much interesting information and little that attempts 
to be “interpretive,” otherwise than facts themselves may serve to interpret 
a movement or a people. The introduction is in each case by Professor 
Davis, himself a student of Russian affairs and a visitor to that country. 

—E.G. 
REPORT ON THE ECONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL SITUATION OF 
AUSTRALIA 
By R. W. Dalton 
Published by the Department of Overseas Trade 
H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1927 

This is a short review (101 pages) of the general economic condition of 
Australia in 1927, by the Senior Trade Commissioner (for Australia) of 
the British Overseas Trade Department. It gives good brief. statistical 
summaries of the main factors of Australian economic life, including popu- 
lation, cost of living, national wealth, production, finance, tariff questions, 
trade conditions and figures, transport and communication. With the statis- 
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tics are given useful surveys of the outstanding economic problems. | 
them the commissioner analyses some of the underlying trends of Aus- 
tralia’s finance, production and trade. Section VI has a valuable accoun; 
of the Australian tariff policy where it is pointed out that the burden o; 
the tariff has often tended to fall heavily on British exporters. In the 
section on Manufacturing Industries mention is made of the possible inse- 
curity of Australia’s position if any period of economic adversity should 
be experienced. The already high costs of production might react seriously 
on the primary industries during a period of falling prices, and Australia 
depends absolutely upon these industries for the fulfillment of her heavy 
financial commitments abroad. —W.L.H. 
INCREASING RETURNS AND ECONOMIC PROGRESS 

Economic Journal, London, Dec. 1928 

By Professor Allyn A. Young, formerly of Harvard University and now 
professor of economics at London University. A masterly piece of economic 
analysis on Adam Smith’s dictum, “the division of labour depends on the 
extent of the market,” in which the writer points out some of the defects 
in the ordinary apparatus of economic theory which is wont to consider eco- 
nomic processes as tendencies towards an equilibrium. But in view of the 
continual progress of industrial technique and organization, a more appro- 
priate conception for the economist is that of a “moving equilibrium.” In 
his analysis Professor Young draws the following interesting conclusion: 

“Those who hold that American industry is managed better, that its 
leaders study its problems more intelligently and plan more courageously 
and more wisely can cite no facts in support of their opinion save the dif- 
ferences in the results achieved. Allowing for the circumstance that British 
industry as a whole has proved to be rather badly adjusted to the new post- 
war economic situation, I know of no facts which prove or even indicate 
that British industry, seen against the background of its own problems and 
its own possibilities, is less efficiently organised or less ably directed than 
American industry or the industry of any other country.” —W.L.H. 
CHINESE-JAPANESE MYTHOLOGY 
By John C. Ferguson and Masaharu Anesaki 
Archaeological Institute of America 
Marshall Jones Company, Boston. 1928. G. $15.00 

This is Volume VIII of Mythology of All Races. Dr. Ferguson, an 
authority on Chinese art and literature, has written the section on Chinese 
Mythology; Professor Anesaki, the Japanese. Both sections are ably handled 
and present a source book of great value. The book is well illustrated. 

In order to simplify his subject, Dr. Ferguson has excluded foreign 
myths and avoided all comparisons with myths of other lands. As a Chinese 
once said in speaking of the mythology of his country, “To collect our 
mythology would be like rolling up an endless snowball.” This can readily 
be understood after consulting Dr.: Ferguson’s treatise. Although he has 
simplified the subject the reader sometimes feels as if he, too, were being 
caught up and buried in the snowball. On the other hand, the Japanese 
mythology, which Professor Anesaki frankly admits has borrowed amply 
from China and India, is simpler, clearer and somehow nearer to the heart. 
It would be interesting to have for comparison a similar work on the 
mythology of Korea. 

This volume does much to give meaning to the art, literature and nature 
of the Japanese and Chinese. One puts the book down with the desire to 
have it at hand so that the subject matter may be more slowly re-read and 


studied. —B. M. 
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A THEORY OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT 


By Selig Perlman 
Macmillan, New York, 1928 


This book is described by the author as giving “a survey of the his- 
torical development of the British, German, Russian and American labor 
movements, in-order to show the grounds upon which he has arrived at his 
theory of the labor movement.” 

After a brief introductory chapter setting out the main lines of the 
author’s theoretical analysis of the labor movement, the book continues as 
an historical exposition of labor in each of the countries named above. ‘This 
survey is made in the light of the author’s theory and the development of 
the labor movement in each of these countries is exhibited so as to afford 
historical support to the theory. This historical section takes up 
the greater part of the book. Particular mention should be made of the 
fifth chapter on “Labor and Capitalism in America,” in which the author 
has given an able account of a labor movement, in which he is apparently 
well versed. He shows the peculiar evolution of trade-unionism in the 
United States up to its present position, where it has to fight not the “Capital- 
ism” of the old order, but the more subtle antagonism of “welfare cap- 
italism.” 

It is, however, in the theoretical and philosophical section that the book 
is likely to be of greatest value. Here Dr. Perlman has undoubtedly broken 
new ground and given a novel explanation of labor theory. In three chap- 
ters, “Economic Group Psychology,” “The Philosophy of Organic Labor,” 
and “Intellectuals and Labor” he expounds his interpretation of the labor 
movement. In any modern labor situation three basic considerations are 
observable; first the resistance power of capitalism to revolutionary change; 
second the extent to which a labor movement is under the domination of 
“the intellectual mentality” which regularly underestimates capitalism’s resist- 
ance power and overestimates labor’s will to radical change; and third, the 
degree to which the movement has evolved the trade-union mentality. The 
objective of the strivings of the labor movements is traced down to the desire 
for “communism of opportunity,” while capitalism is discovered in the last 
analysis to be not so much a material phenomenon as a psychological fact, 
namely, the “effective will to power of the capitalist class.” The intro- 
ductory chapter from which these last remarks are drawn, is in itself a fair 
epitome of the thesis of the book. 

The argument and description is couched in an attractive and forceful 
style. The chief criticism to be levelled against it is that the psychological 
analysis is conducted in rather too simplified a fashion. The appeal of the 
book is enhanced by the lack of continual qualifications, but its scientific 
value is probably impaired. The summary classification of the “intellectuals” 
into three distinct types of “ethical,” “efficiency” and “determinist-revolu- 
tionary” is perhaps a little too clear-cut and simple, especially when those 
“types” are discussed and described as actual personalities. —W.L. H. 
CHINA AND WORLD PEACE 
By Mingchien Joshua Bau 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, 1928. G. $2.00 

This book, written by a Professor of Political Science at Peking National 
University, has special interest for a western public because, out of the mass 
of books produced on China it is one of the few which actually reflects a 
Chinese point of view. More such reflections, as for instance, the distin- 
guished 1927 publication, “China in Revolt,” by Mr. Tang Liang-li (who, 
by the way, now has a new volume off the press), would be extremely wel- 
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come and extremely useful. Failing, or supplementing, the more frequent 
publication of such books in English, it is to be hoped that more transla- 
tions of books written in Chinese may be made available to western readers, 
in numbers more nearly proportionate to the western books translated intg 
Chinese. The translation and publication in English of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s 
“San Min Chu I,” the famous “Three Principles” of modern nationalism, 
by the China Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations is a useful case 
in point. 

Dr. Bau’s book is a study of China’s international relations, looking 
toward their alteration in ways that would directly affect the peace of the 
world. It should more properly be said “series of studies,” for the chap- 
ters, revised and brought to date, were originally prepared as data papers 
for the 1927 conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 
The subjects of these separate yet interrelated studies are the “Unequal 
Treaties” (now already in course of revision), “Chinese Nationalism” (now 
on a sounder footing than when here discussed), the “Shanghai Affair,” 
treated historically as the “spark which set the nation on fire,” the “New 
British Policy in China” (now somewhat modified by the course of events), 
“Tariff Autonomy” (now largely settled in principle if not in detail), “Extra- 
territoriality” (still a moot point), and the problem of foreign concessions 
and settlements, which yet awaits deeper consideration and satisfactory solu- 
tion by China and the other Powers in concert. 

The chapters dealing with these subjects are to a certain extent anno- 
tated, and there is a further section of documents related to the issues in hand. 

So much water can and does pass under the bridge in China between 
the conceiving and the publishing of a study of this nature that it is very 
difficult for the reader to envisage the same scene that the author envisaged. 
The study was, however, at the time of its first use at Honolulu, very enlight- 
ening and very challenging. That it is now of interest chiefly as an his- 
torical rather than a current statement does not detract from its usefulness 
for the student. In addition it possesses the perennial freshness of pre- 
senting a Chinese viewpoint and _— with some fire, at least a section 
of Chinese feeling. —E.G. 


WHEN I WAS A BOY IN KOREA 
By Ilhan New 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston. G. $1.25 


The series of books, of which this is one, is written to acquaint the chil- 
dren of the United States with the children of other lands. In each case 
the author writes of his native land after.many years in America. 

“When I Was a Boy in Korea” is simply and entertainingly told. It 
describes the Korean home, the schools, customs, etc. It is especially wel- 
come, coming as it does from Korea, of which so little is known. The book 
is written with the mind and not the heart. It would be interesting to see 
how a Korean with the sympathetic and poetic approach of Mrs. Sugimoto 
of Japan would present the same material. Mr. New’s treatment leaves you 
interested in Korea, but the children especially lack the spark of life. The 
old people are more vivid. 

An incident which is reminiscent of Solomon is recalled by Mr. New 
from his boyhood. An oil vender who had crossed a river on a ferry claimed 
he had been robbed by a blind man. The villagers laughed at him. When 
the case came before a magistrate the money was poured into a bowl of 
water. Oil came to the surface. An examination of the hands of the dis- 
putants showed that the vender’s hands were grimy with oil and the money 
was given to him. —B. M. 
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Pamphlets 


WORLD LABOUR PROBLEMS IN 1928 
A Record of the Eleventh International Labour Conference 
League of Nations Union, London, October, 1928. 4d. 


For the general reader only casually acquainted with League activities 
this record has the initial defect of failing to state at the outset where and 
under what auspices the conference of May 30-June 16, 1928, was held. 
Otherwise it is a useful resumé of the event, treated especially from the 
British viewpoint. 

TEN YEARS 
The League of Nations Union, London 
November, 1928. . 
Addresses by Lord Grey, Stanley Baldwin, Mr. J. R. Clynes and Lord 


Cecil, on the occasion of the tenth anniversary meeting of the Union in 
London, October 26, 1928. Stanley Baldwin, after reviewing “what our 
League has done,” speaks also at some length on the renunciation of war, 
with special reference to the Kellogg Pact. 


THE METROPOLITAN LIBRARY 

Second Annual Report for the Year Ending June, 1928 

Peking Leader Press, Peking, October, 1928 i i 
This 48-page report, issued by the Trustees of the China Foundation 


for the Promotion of Education and Culture, is an interesting indication 
of the significant work of preservation and construction which this library 
is undertaking. Design of the new library and progress of the building are 
included. The report is submitted by Y. T. Tsur, Acting Director, and 
T. L. Yuan, Associate Director of the Library. 


INTERNATIONAL GOODWILL CONGRESS 
Commemorating the Tenth Anniversary of the Armistice 
World Alliance for Friendship, New York, November, 1928 


The story of the congress, resolutions adopted, and program for the 
year’s work. Several addresses and communications are included. 


CHINA INSTITUTE IN AMERICA 
119 West 57th Street, New York 


These are two recently received pamphlets, one a report of the Institute’s 
I’ « since its inception in 1926, but with no publication date to indicate its 

pe in point of time, although there are references in the text to 1928 
activities. The second, stamped Bulletin 7, is a supplementary list bringing 
up to date the record of Theses and Dissertations by Chinese Students in 
America (Bulletin 4), which appeared some time ago. 


WHAT CHINA WANTS 
By A. M. Chirgwin 
Livingstone Press, Westminster, S. W. |., April, 1928. 6d. 


The substance of articles which appeared in the 19th Century Review, 
Contemporary Review, etc., on the Chinese Renaissance, the Anti-Christian 
Movement, Extraterritoriality, etc. The author answers the question implied 
in the title with the translated phrase “China for the Chinese.” 


JAPAN AND CHINA 

JAPAN AND MANCHURIA 

JAPAN AND THE UNITED STATES 

By Motosada Zumoto 

Herald of Asia Press, Hibiya Park, Tokyo, 1928 


Three pamphlets in English, being the addresses delivered by Mr. Zumoto 
at the Williamstown, and Seattle Institutes last year. 


AMERICAN INDIAN LIFE 
Bulletins Nos. 12 and 13 
1037 Mills Building, San Francisco, 1928 


Two late numbers of the bulletin published by the San Francisco branch 
of the American Indian Defense Association, which has national headquar- 
ters in the Bliss Building, Washington, D. C. Contain enlightening facts 
about Indian life in the United States and a running account of the progress 
of United States Senate investigations into Indian affairs. 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Fourth Annual Report, 1927-28, New York 


This 56-page annual report of The Social Science Research Council, 
which seeks “by research, by conference, and by publication to promote the 
application of science to the solving of social problems,” shows the varied 
and interesting problems being studied and studies promoted by this Council 
through committees, fellowships and grants-in-aid. Of particular interest in 
the Pacific is the work of the Advisory Committee on International Rela- 
tions, under the chairmanship of Professor James T. Shotwell. New work 
of this committee includes: A Study of the Development of Neutrality, 
A Study of the International Financial and Economic Relations of China, 
and A Survey of Research Possibilities in the Field of International Rela- 
tions. Mention is made of two other studies to be taken up in the Trend 
of Consumption of Agricultural Products in Eastern Asia and the Trend 
of Pacific Agriculture from Subsistence Farming to Cash Crop Farming, 
both of which grew out of Institute of Pacific Relations projects. 
STATISTICAL ABSTRACT FOR THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES—YEAR 1927 


Compiled by J. Van Gelderen, Head of the Colonial Statistical Bureau 
Weltevreden, 1928 


This useful publication concerning an important section of the Pacific 
area is bi-lingual, presenting explanations for the figures in Dutch and 
English. 

STANDARD AND DIALECTICAL JAPANESE 
Some Remarks by M. G. Mori 
Tokyo, December, 1928 Ans ; 
Interesting light upon phoneticized Japanese with reference to the accent 


marks employed for so-called standard pronunciation and for the pronuncia- 
tion in non-standard variations. Students of the language will find it of 
value. In English. 


RUSSIAN ECONOMIC NOTES 
Department of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. ‘ : 

The Division of Regional Information of the Department of Commerce at 


Washington is issuing a semi-monthly bulletin from official Russian sources, 
owing to the “scarcity of authoritative information in the United States about 
economic conditions in Soviet Russia.” The subjects covered in No. 11, 
January 2, 1928, are the Federal Budget for 1928-1929, Internal Debt, Do- 
mestic Trade, Foreign Trade (Fur Exports). This new series is comparable 
to the useful circular on China trade, compiled regularly by the United States 
Department of Commerce from Chinese Maritime Customs and other reports. 


NANKAI SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 
Work and Project 
Nankai University, Tientsin, China, 1928 


The accomplishments and plans of one of the most important independent 
research agencies in China, of which Dr. Franklin L. Ho is director, under 
the leadership of Dr. Chang Po-ling, President of the University. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE STRENGTH OF CHRISTIANITY 

A Short History of the Progress of Christianity in Japan 

Japanese Christian Association 

Tokyo, 1928 ‘ : lea 
An 85-page pamphlet in Japanese, setting forth the extent of Christian 

Endeavor in Japan since its inception and estimating the influence which the 

Christian religion exerts amongst the people and upon social currents in 


modern Japan. 


L’INSTRUCTION PUBLIQUE EN OUCRAINE 
Syndicat des Travailleurs de l’Enseignement 
Oucraine, U.S.S. Re cai Khe b 
A booklet issued in French by the Pan-Ukrainian organization, telling of 


the plans and accomplishments of workers’ groups in the fields of public 
instruction, etc. 
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In the Magazines 


Note: All the following references to magazines published in the Orient are for English 
language publications. National ownership of such publications is indicated. 


Arrer TarirF Autonomy; by Ling Hoon-lai; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, 
November 29, 1928. 

ANALYSIS OF THE Monroe Doctrine; Information Service, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, New York, December 7, 1928. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN REALITIES AND FANTASIES; editorial; the New Statesman, London, 
December 8, 1928. 

“All the sensible people in England will agree with the plea in the Observer 

that a fresh start be made in Anglo-American affairs. The relations between the 
two countries have fallen of late to a level of absurd, even shocking, unreality.” 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS; editorial ; the Spectator, London, December 1, 1928. 
This article states that there is only one danger of trouble between Great Britain 
and the United States, and that is on the question of the “freedom of the seas.” 
“This danger is due te the persistence of the age-long controversy about bel- 
ligerent rights . . . The Admiralty clings to its ancient rights as indispensable to 
the efficient exercise of naval power, but it is clinging to them at a time when 
America is acknowledged as the equal of Great Britain on the seas, and when 
America has yielded nothing of her desire for the triumph of the doctrines loosely 
comprehended in the phrase, ‘freedom of the seas.’ The danger is that a clash 
between the two doctrines or policics might come about accidentally, and perhaps 
suddenly.” 
ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE AGAIN? editorial; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, 
November 29, 1928. 
ANGLO-JAPANESE ENTENTE, AN; editorial; the Nation, London, December 8, 1928. 
“The fact remains that the proposals were coldly received at Washington. The 
United States Government has secured very tangible advantages by playing a lone 
hand in China, and does not wish to be embarrassed by any kind of diplomatic part- 
nership, however informal. The exchange of views must take place, therefore, with- 
out American assistance; it remains to be seen what the American attitude will be 
towards the arrangement. . . . 
“An Anglo-Japanese understanding might well act as a real solvent of friction. 
There is now no chance that the Great Powers will ever revive their old policy of 
seizing Chinese territory, establishing bases upon Chinese soil, and sending punitive 
expeditions against the Chinese capital. That policy is dead for ever: its ill conse- 
quences are too manifest.” 
ANGLO-JAPANESE UNDERSTANDING, THE; editorial; the Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, 
December 1, 1928. 
Asratics; by Upton Close; the Living Age, Boston, September, 1928. 


BANKNOTE Poricy oF Present-Day Cuina, THE; by E. Kann; the North-China Herald 
(British), Shanghai, December 15, 1928. 


BELATED IMPERIALISM, A—Japan’s Position in Manchuria; translated from the “Oriental 
— ; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, December 
“If China, awakened and unified under a stable government, wants for a just 
cause to modify or withdraw privileges previously granted, the Powers should listen 
to her demand and be pleased to make reasonable adjustment. This being so, the 
lease of Kwantung and all the other interests which Japan has in Manchuria and 
Mongolia are no reason for her to consider Manchuria and Mongolia a special zone 
for herself. This is a patent fact that admits of no doubt or dispute, but this nation 
persists in looking upon Manchuria and Mongolia as a special zone for itself for the 
reason that Manchuria would never have been restored by Russia if it had not been 
for the fact that Japan fought and beat her at the cost of much blood and money. 
Manchuria is thus held to be Chinese territory only in name and Japan’s ir fact.” 
BRITAIN AND AMERICA; editorial; the New Republic, New York, December 19, 1928. 


CaLLes: Mexico’s Leapinc Citizen; by Ernest Gruening; the Nation, New York, 
December 26, 1928. 

CANADA AND THE St. LaAwrENCE Ptan; by D. M. LeBourdais; the New Republic, New 

York, December 26, 1928. 
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ger THE; by D. K. Lieu; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, November 

3 6 

“New notes have been issued, and loans have been made to native banks on the 

security of Government bonds and treasury notes. Branches will soon be established, 

the first one being in Nanking. The capital of $20,000,000 has been provided by 

the Government out of the proceeds of a special series of treasury notes. The 

rapidity with which the Bank was organized was a surprise to most people, although 

we had been gradually accustomed to the promptness with which the National 
Government carried out its decisions.” 


CHINA AND JAPAN—Japan in China; by R. Isome; the Living Age, Boston, December, 
1928. 


Cuina at GENEVA; by Reginald Wright Kauffman; the China Weekly Review (Amer- 
ican), Shanghai, December 1, 1928. 


CHINA IN SEARCH OF A GOVERNMENT; by George E. Sokolsky; the North-China Herald 
(British), Shanghai, December 1, 1928. 

The first portion of a three-part article on the contest of ideas among political 
parties in China, the circumstances which have brought about the present group 
dictatorship in Nanking and the dangerous efforts which the later is making to keep 
itself in power. 

CHINA, JAPAN, AND MAncHurRIA; by Shigeyoshi Obata, Correspondent, Osaka Mainichi; 
the Nation, New York, January 2, 1928. 

Curna Po.icy oF THE TANAKA MINIstRY; nothing noteworthy done in past 18 months 
by Gyokujo Hanzawa, the Osaka Mainichi, Osaka, November 14, 1928. 

Osaka Mainichi, English edition, prints translation of interesting article from 
the Diplomatic Review. 


Cuina Reviews THE SHANGTUNG QuEsTION; by Kiyoshi K. Kawakami; the Nineteenth 
Century and After, London, December, 1928. 

Curna’s Proposep Factory Law; editorial; the North-China Herald (British), Shang- 
hai, December 8, 1928. 

CHINESE AND JAPANESE IN Paciric Coast States; editorial review of “Resident Orien- 
tals on the American Pacific Coast,” by Eliot G. Mears; the Monthly Labor Review, 
Washington, D. C., December, 1928 

CHINESE LABOUR AND WESTERN RESPONSIBILITIES; by Count Sforza; the Contemporary 
Review, London, December, 1928 

CuristrAn Epucation in CHINA; by Herman C. E. Liu; the Chinese Recorder (Amer- 
ican), Shanghai, December, 1928. 

CuristiAN MovEMENT IN CHINA, THE; by Henry T. Hodgkin; the China Weck!ly 
Review (American), Shanghai, December 15, 1928. 

ConTemMporary BritisH Press, THE—An analysis running as a series in the Economist, 
London (weekly), beginning with the issue of November 3 and running through 
December 1 

Crisis oF THE “NEw Economic Poricy” 1n Soviet Russia, THE; by Paul Scheffer, 
for some years Moscow correspondent of the Berliner Tageblatt; Foreign Affairs, 
New York, January, 1929. 

DercapE oF AMERICAN RoMAN CatTHo.ic Missions In CutNna, A; by Carrington Good- 
rich; the International Review of Missions, London, January, 1929. 

Derences oF Our Nortuwest; by T. King; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, 
December 6, 1928. 

“In one of our previous issues, we referred to the railway problem in Manchuria 
and exposed the designs of the Island Empire on our northeast territory, pointing 
out that it is not a problem that concerns the people of the Three Eastern Provinces 
alone, but it is one the solution of which should be regarded as of vital importance 
to our whole nation. Now, we would like to declare emphatically that the adoption 
of prompt and adequate measures for the defence of our northwest possessions, which 
has been neglected so long, is certainly a matter not less important to the consoli- 
dation of our Republic.” 

Dir OxonomiscHe Natur DER BAUERLICHEN WirtsCHAFT; by Professor Dr. G. A, 
Studensky ; Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, Jena, October, 1928. 

“The overwhelmingly greater part of mankind is engaged in the culture of land. 
In India, China, Africa, Russia, Switzerland and Sweden the proportion of peasantry 
to entire population i is 75 per cent and more . . . According to W. Sombart (‘Mod- 
ern Capitalism’) there are at least 200 million ‘agricultural enterprises, with an agri- 
cultural population of from 1 to 12 milliards, or two-thirds of all mankind. 
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Discrepitep METHODS; editorial; the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, Decem- 


mae ber 6, 1928. oy 
i In speaking of the agitation over the understanding between Britain and Japan 
ie the regarding policies in China, the editorial states: “It is clear that China believes that, 
ished, if Britain and Japan came to any agreement regarding China, it would be for their 
ed by own advantage. We can hardly blame the Chinese: it is always very difficult to 
a he appreciate another nation’s altruism, especially when that nation has hitherto dis- 
ough sembled its love so successfully that its beneficiaries believed that they were being 
tonal kicked downstairs.” 
x Economic INTERPRETATION OF THE MANCHURIAN Question, AN; by Chen Ping-tsang ; 
~~ 2 the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, November 24, 1928. 
; “In order to understand the intricacies of international politics in Manchuria, 
\mer- it is necessary to grasp the importance of Manchuria’s foreign trade which may be 
a regarded as the sum total of the products of its economic life.” 
erald 4 The article gives tables showing the import and export trade of Manchuria and 
5 a resume of its history. 
itical Economic INTERPRETATION OF THE MANCHURIAN QUESTION, THE (with statistics) ; by 
TOUp Chen Ping-tsang; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, November 22, 1928. 
keep “There are certain areas on the political map of the continents which seem to 
have been predestined to form entangled knots of conflicting interests and to create 
chi; thorny problems of international relations because of their economic advantages, nat- 
ural and adventitious. Of such areas a very prominent if not ranking place has been 
ths: 4 assigned to Manchuria, where the vital interests of three Powers—China, Japan, and 

; 3 Russia—are closely interwoven and in their progressive development are bringing 

from [a about a delicate international situation. In order to understand the intricacies of 
E international politics in Manchuria, therefore, it is necessary to grasp the importance 
of Manchuria’s foreign trade which may be regarded as the sum total of the prod- 
enth ucts of its economic life.” 
Economic QUESTIONS AND THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION; by G. Curcin; 
ang- International Labour Review, Geneva, December, 1928. 
‘ Emperor’s ATTEMPT TO REFORM THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT IN THE SUMMER OF 1898, 
reo Tne; by Borton Butcher; Political Science Quarterly, New York, December, 1928. 
_ EMPIRE AND THE Workers’ STANDARD oF LiFe, THE; by Dr. L. Haden Guest; the 
rary Nineteenth Century and After, London, December, 1928. 
FALLING PrIcEs ON THE Farm; by an economic observer; the Commercial, Manchester, 
ner. November 29, 1928. 
The World’s Economic Conference called as a result of resolution by the League 
ekly of Nations to diagnose the economic ills of the world found that the agriculturist 
complains that he “buys the manufactures which he needs at high prices and sells at 
nist low prices the products of the soil.” The conference found in many countries a 
oan state of depression caused not by lack of production of food stuffs “but because the 
8 demand from certain manufacturing communities in Europe is inadequate.” 
er The Conference’s decision was that the remedy lay not only in agriculture itself 
ibe but in industry and commerce. 

, The recommendations of the Agricultural Report were partly of a general char- 
ml acter and partly purely agricultural. Of the general recommendations the most 
important were those dealing with the removal of hindrances to the free circulation 

7 of agricultural products, to the reduction of tariffs, to the abolition of the system of 
hai, export prohibitions. 

In this article “An Economic Observer” comments on the findings of the con- 
Tia ference. 
sind Fisues From Russian Paciric Waters; by V. K. Soldatov; Journal of the Pan-Pacific 
veg Research Institution, Honolulu, January-March, 1929. 
ie ForEIGN OFFICE AND Cuina, THE; by J. O. P. Bland; the North-China Herald (Brit- 
ich ish), Shanghai, December 15, 1928. ; ; 3 
oli- In this article, reproduced from “Britannia” of November 16, Mr. Bland gives a 
trenchant exposure of the failure in Downing Street to face facts in the Far East 
and act with regard for realities. 
A, Formosas BEDEUTUNG FUR JAPAN; unsigned article; Ostasiatische Rundschau, Hamburg, 
d December 1, 1928. 
am, FRIENDLY VISITING IN AN ArMorED Car; by John Palmer Gavit; the Survey Graphic, 
“4 New York, January, 1929 
E This article comments on Mr. Hoover’s visit to South America in a warship. 


“It might be possible to make the Monroe Doctrine a welcome and prized thing 
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from the Canadian border to Terra del Fuego; a bond of fellowship knitting the 
Western Hemisphere into a unity of vast potentiality. Dwight Morrow in Mexico 
has shown how easy it is to do it right . . . Suspicion about our further stretching 
of the Monroe Doctrine is the real reason why no Latin-American nation has a; 
yet accepted the Kellogg Pact. There is a bad past to be lived down. 

“Warship or no warship—that is not after all a very serious matter. Whey 
we stop barking, Latin America will be quite ready to believe the end that wags 
There is, however, an aspect even more important. We can stop thinking of our- 
selves as bossing the Western Hemisphere, and take instead the attitude of belonging 
to it. Big Brother, if you like, but the ‘ind of big brother who does things with 
rather than to or for, the rest of the family. Which is a very different thing.” 


Future Status oF SHANGHAI, THE; editorial; the China Weekly Review (American), 
Shanghai, December 8, 1928. 

GERMAN GOVERNMENTAL INFLUENCE ON ForEIGN INVESTMENTS, 1871-1915; by Walter H 
C. Laves; Political Science Quarterly, New York, December, 1928. 

Great BRITAIN AND RussiA; editorial; the Spectator, London, December 8, 1928. 


Great BRITAIN, JAPAN AND CHINA; editorial; the Times Weekly Edition, London, 
November 29, 1928. 

“The news that successful conversations have taken place between the British 
and the Japanese Governments on the subject of their diplomatic cooperation in 
China will be well received in this country. . . . 

“There need be no fear that this understanding may lead to the adoption of an 
uncompromising attitude towards China. Two Powers acting in concert are less 
likely to be tempted to imprudences than one.” 

HANDICRAFT WorRKERS IN PEKING Being Driven to the Wall by the Introduction of 
Machine Industry; by Dr. L. K. Tao; the Week in China (American), Peking, 
December 1, 1928. 


Honcxonc—Review of the Anti-British Boycott and Industrial Changes During the Past 
Year; by Dr. Joseph Hunck; Ostasiatische Rundschau, Hamburg, December 1, 1928 


Hopes For THE CHINESE CHurCH, My; by H. T. Hodgkin; the Chinese Recorder 
(Mission Board), Shanghai, December, 1928. 


IMPRESSIONS oF SoviET Russta: The Great Experiment and the Future; John Dewey 
the New Republic, New York, December 19, 1928. 

. This is the sixth and last of a series of articles by Dr. Dewey on present-day 
ussia. 

“Not being an absolutist of either type, I find it more instructive to regard it a: 
an experiment whose outcome is quite undetermined, but that is, just as an experi- 
ment, by all means the most interesting one going on upon our globe—though I am 
quite frank to say that for selfish reasons I prefer seeing it tried in Russia rather 
than in my own country. : 

“T left Russia with a stronger feeling than I had ever had before of the crim 
inal ineptitude of those statesmen who still play with the forces that generate wars 
There is one prediction to which I am willing to commit myself. If there is an- 
other European war, under present conditions, civil war will add to the horrors o/ 
foreign war in every continental country, and every capital in Europe will be a 
shamble in which the worst horrors of the days of revolution in Petrograd will be 
outdone.” 

IncREASING RETURNS AND Economic Procress; by Professor Allyn Young; the 
Economic Journal, the Quarterly Journal of The Royal Economic Society, London, 
December, 1928. 

(Presidential Address before Section F—Economic Science and Statistics—of 
= British Association for the Advancement of Science, Glasgow, September 10. 
1928.) 

INDEPENDENCE AND Peace; by Sir Charles Hobhouse; the Contemporary Review, Lon- 
don, December, 1928. : 

INTERNAL ConFiict In Cu1na; by William Prohme; the Nation, New York, December 


Japan Ficuts ror MancuurtiA; by Thomas F. Millard; the Nation, New York, Decem- 

“In short, Japan’s purpose evidently is to set up in Manchuria a puppet Chinese 

government behind which Japan will rule that country until a time comes when it 

can be annexed without opposition from other Powers. That is not an imaginary 

or trumped-up accusation. The project is spread plainly in the Japanese press and 
Japan’s propaganda organs in China day after day.” 
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JapANESE Ractat Oricins; by Kazan Kayahara; the Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo 
December 8, 1928 

Japan’s Position In Mancuuria; by Fang Lo-tien; the China Critic (Chinese), Shang- 
hai, November 29, 1928. 

JAPAN’S Press MacnatEs—Leading Newspapers and What They Stand For; series, the 

"Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, beginning December 6, 1928. 

Korea (a section under the leading article entitled “A Missionary Survey of the Year 
1928”) ; the International Review of Missions, London, January, 1929. 

“The depressed condition of trade and agriculture still causes much anxiety 
to all concerned with the well-being of Korea. There is great poverty both within 
and without the Church, seriously affecting church life and the maintenance of serv- 
ices. Although agricultural returns show an increase of produce, large quantities 
of the rice grown is exported to Japan, the rural population subsisting on coarser 
and less nourishing prain. Many farms are mortgaged to Japanese, and owing to 
foreclosures are constantly passing out of Korean ownership. 

“Complaint és still rife that Koreans have little place in public institutions or in 
civil administration, the higher posts being occupied by Japanese, while only such 
posts as that of village headman or county magistrate fall to Koreans. Poverty, 
unrest, and at the same time the increasing ease of communication and transport, 
are leading to steady emigration, chiefly to Manchuria, but also to other parts of 
China and to Japan.” 

KuoMINTANG TROUBLES AND GOVERNMENT STABILITY; editorial; the China Weekly 
Review (American), Shanghai, December 15, 1928. 

LABOUR AND SAFEGUARDING in Great Britain; editorial; the New Statesman, London, 
December 8, 1928. 

L’AcTIon DES ETATS-UNIS EN AMERIQUE DU SuD—Les Grands Trusts Nord-Americains 
et les Richesses Petroliferes de la Colombie; by Leon Rollin; L’Europe Nouvelle, 
Paris, December 1, 1928. 

Latin AMERICA, EvroPpE AND THE UNITED States; by F. Garcia Calderon, Peruvian 
delegate at the Paris Peace Conference; Foreign Affairs, New York, January, 1929. 

“Since the war Europe has seemed inclined to come closer to Latin America: 
but Latin America, without forgetting the bonds, the interests, the sympathies which 
unite Americans to the Old World, has been drawing away, striving instead to create 
a new civilization which will harmonize all the various elements in New World tra- 
dition and history. 

“Vainly did Spanish America copy the Constitution of the United States—the 
history of a people depends not on its legal institutions but on its racial char- 
acterl.... 

“This crucible of nationalities, this melting pot of races, is boiling in every zone 
of the New World. A Mexican statesman, José Vasconcelos, whom all Latin 
America hails as one of its masters of thought, believes that a new race will be 
formed in the Americas, the unitary ‘cosmic’ race. . . . It is the ‘divine’ mission 
of the so-called Latin Americans to create the synthetic human being, a being who 
will give adequate expression to ‘the total ambition of the World.’ A ‘prodigious’ 
race, the Nordic. But it has sinned unpardonably in wiping out the Indian, instead 
of assimilating him as the Spanish conquerors did. The United States will build, 
at the best, the ‘last empire of the whites.’ Whereas in the South, the blood and 
the genius of all races are fusing in a rich symphony. A vaster vision of the world 
is growing up. The sense of human brotherhood is deeper and more real. It is for 
Latin America, the new Atlantic, to create a land of liberty without hatred or con- 
tempt alike for yellow, red and European.” 

Les MIssIONNAIRES FraNcals Devant Le ParLeMENT; by Gaston Deschamps; Revue 
des Deux Mondes, Paris, December, 1928. 

The legislative calendar of the French parliament announces consideration of an 
article of proposed legislation, connected with the passing of the general budget, 
which affects the status of missionaries abroad and would render them government 
support. M. Deschamps in this review quotes the announced purpose of the pro- 
posed legislation as having “the sole object to provide for the needs of missions 
established by the old Capucin friars in Constantinople, Syria, Mesopotamia, Abys- 
sinia, India,” etc., etc., “as well as for the missions which may be established in 
future.” The motive seems to be, according to the author of this article, the recog- 
nition of services rendered to France in foreign lands by these mission societies, 
and in citing the history of French Capucins abroad he speaks of it as being “‘inti- 
mately linked with French embassies.” 
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In the words of one minister favorable to the plan, “it is incontestible that the 
missions contribute not only to spreading the use of our language, but the formation 
of many and faithful attachments for France. The government of the Republique 
has always accorded subventions to the Capucins for their work in foreign lands.” 
The departments of Foreign Affairs and the Colonial Office are especially interested 
in the bill. This article is an exposition of present mission conditions and of past 
— which seem to the author to warrant the legal recognition of a “moral 
right.” 

Mancuurta—An Exposition of the Japanese Attitude; by Hiroshi Saito, Consul-General 
at New York—address at Williamstown Institute of Politics, August, 1928; New 
Japan (published by the Japanese Students’ Christian Association in North Amer- 
ica), New York, October, 1928. 

Mepicat MISSIONS AND THE INDIGENOUS CHURCHES; by C. Frimodt-Moller; the /nter- 
national Review of Missions, London, January, 1929. 

Mexico’s Procram: AN Opportunity; by James Hoffman Batten; the World Tomor- 
row, New York, January, 1929. 

A criticism of the United States’ lack of “human relations” in dealing with 
Latin America in general and Mexico in particular. Mr. Batten states there are 
two problems which might arouse ill feelings between the United States and Mex- 
ico. First, the urgent demand of some wrong-headed Americans that the United 
States government interfere in the religious controversy between Mexico and the 
church. Second, the question of immigration. Mr. Batten states that immigration 
from Mexico is decreasing and that Mexico is urging her nationals to return home 
to develop their own resources. He feels that the proper method of approach is not 
through ill-advised legislation such as has been urged in Washington but through a 
commission of inquiry, possibly between the two countries, which may be used as 
basis for future intelligent action. 

MISSIONARIES AND Po.itics In CHINA—The Taiping Rebellion; by John B. Littell; 
Political Science Quarterly, New York, December, 1928. 

MISSIONS AND PopuLaTion Contro, IN CHINA; by Maxwell S. Stewart; the Chinese 
Recorder (Mission Board), Shanghai, December, 1928. 

Monroe Doctrine AND Latin America, THe (The relation of the Doctrine to the 
League Covenant, the Kellogg Treaties, and the Anti-War Pact); Information 
Service, Foreign Policy Association, New York, December 7, 1928. 

Motor TraFFic IN MANCHURIA; by Rodney Gilbert; the North-China Herald (British), 
Shanghai, December 8, 1928. 

MUKDEN AND THE CHINESE EasTERN RaiLway; by .Rodney Gilbert; the North-China 
Herald (British), Shanghai, December 8, 1928. 

New GovERNMENT TariFF, THE; editorial; the North-China Herald (British), Shang- 
hai, December 15, 1928. 

OxsstacLtEs Towarps TartrF Autonomy; by Kan Lee; the China Critic (Chinese), 
Shanghai, December 6, 1928. 

“China demands tariff autonomy, not merely because of the legal point that 
a treaty or conventional tariff is inconsistent to the sovereignty of an independent 
nation, but also because the nation is sadly in need of revenue. The taxing system 
remaining as it is, the nation is utterly unable to balance its income and expendi- 
ture, thus blocking the way towards all further economic reconstruction and im- 

provement. .... Potentially, China is the greatest market that the world has ever 
had. But the potential market cannot be fully developed without a long reign of 
peace and order, which in turn cannot be obtained without a strong, well organized 
National Government. To cut this government away from a sure source of revenue 
even if such a policy can be effected—would not benefit, but hurt the foreign trading 
interest. A dog-in-the-manger policy never fails to bring about its own starvation.” 

Orrircra, Text oF S1no-ITauian Pact; editorial; the Week in China (American), 
Peking, December 8, 1928. 

Parity (Between the British and American Navies) ; editorial; the Manchester Guard- 
tan Weekly, Manchester, December 7, 1928 

“Disagreement exists over conflicting interpretations of what is called the free- 

dom of the seas. Let the proposed Parliamentary Conference begin with that and 
it will begin with the only real and substantial cause of difference now existing 
between the two countries. But do not let it either begin or end with parity.” 

Post-War MovEMENTs To RepucE NavaL ARMAMENTS; by John C. Shillock, Jr.; /n- 
ternational Conciliation, New York, No. 245, December, 1928. 
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PresENT ORGANIZATION OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT, THE—in detail; the China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, December 15, 1928. 

Prop.eM oF British Forercn Poiicy, THE; by Sir Charles Petrie; the Nineteenth 
Century and After, London, December, 1928. 

Provisions OF THE Peace TrEaTY ExpLainep; by Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary 
of State; the Congressional Digest, Washington, D. C., December, 1928. 

Race Soumwarity; by Ernest Rice McKinney; the World Tomorrow, New York, Janu- 
ary, 1929. 

' An article against the doctrine of race solidarity for Negroes. Mr. McKinney 
states that “‘the Negro’ is a heterogeneous polychrome mixture ranging from 
white to jet black, from kinky to straight hair, and from the densest ignorance to 
the highest culture. . . . No living man or group of men knows what type of spe- 
cialized education is best for the Negro, or any other race for that matter. Finally, 
I am opposed to this doctrine because the resulting isolation will check the intellectual, 
social and economic development of the Negro or any other race that tries it.” 

REFORME ADMINISTRATIVE EN INDOCHINE, La; La Reforme des Assemblees, Le Regime 
des Concessions; editorial, L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, December 1, 1928. 

Rep.y To Critics oF THE SALT GABELLE; by F. Hussey-Freke; the North-China Herald 
(British), Shanghai, December 1, 1928. 

A reply to critics of the new arrangement whereby the Ministry of Finance has 
control of all salt funds but earmarks $10,000,000 annually for loan service. This is 
a variation of the 1913 agreement and the statement shows why it was accepted and 
how bondholders stand to profit by it. 

Secret Pouitics 1n JAPAN; by S. Nakano; the Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, De- 
cember 1, 1928 

SECURITY OF THE NaTIONALIsT Loans; by Chen Ping-tsang; the Week in China (Amer- 
ican), Peking, November 17, 1928. 

SENATORS AND INDIANS; by John Collier; the Survey Graphic, New York, January, 1929. 

Mr. John Collier of the American Indian Defense Association, Inc., gives an 
appraisal of the testimony given before the Senate Investigating Committee on the 
condition and treatment of American Indians of three Pacific Coast states. From 
the thousand pages of sworn testimony he chooses “cases which exhibit the condi- 
tions and fix responsibility.” He cites one case which describes conditions remin- 
iscent of the horrors of medieval prisons; another infers cooperation between the 
Indian Service and bootleggers. 

Mr. Collier states that the remedy lies with President-elect Hoover, for “the 
House, by virtue of the oligarchic machinery which dominates it, will remain under 
control of the Indian Bureau regardless of any facts brought out against the Bureau 
by the hearings. Presidential action is necessary. Nothing can or will be done 
unless an administration policy be enforced from the White House.” 

SomE OBSERVATIONS ON CHINA’S EMIGRATION ProsieM; by J. A. J.; the China Weekly 
Review (American), Shanghai, December 1, 1928. 

STRATEGY OF SINGAPORE, THE; by Nicholas Roosevelt; Foreign Affairs, New York, 
January, 1929. 

“When the Singapore project was first discussed in Parliament it was attacked 
on three grounds: that it was a violation of the spirit of the Washington agreement; 
that it was an aggressive act against Japan; and that it would involve unwarranted 
and ever-increasing expenditures. ... . 

“The Americans in the Philippines look with just as friendly an eye on the 
Singapore base because they, too, care only about the preservation of the status quo 
in the Pacific. They realize that the provisions of the Washington Conference for- 
bidding the strengthening of the existing island defenses, taken in connection with 
the distance of the islands from Hawaii, make difficult their defense by the American 
navy alone. Hence they place much faith in the close community of interests between 
the Americans, British and Dutch in this section of the world as the best assurance 
of achieving the mutually desired peaceful goal.” 

Time To Tew, THE TruTH; by Pierre de Lanux; League of Nations News, New York, 
No. 84, December, 1928. 

“There is no reason why all matters, even controversial, should not be spread 
out with utmost frankness, and with a robust confidence that even after knowing 
things as they are, we can survive, and even after knowing what is in the back of 
our neighbor’s mind, we can collaborate with him.” 

TravE Union Movement 1n CoLoniaL AND Semi-Coronta, Countrigts, Tue; by L. 
Heller; the: Pan-Pacific Worker, Sydney, December 1, 1928. 

“The scramble among the imperialists for markets and for supply bases of raw 
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materials (petroleum, rubber, cotton, colored metals, etc.) has in recent years be- 
come tremendously increased and intensified. .. . This increased imperalistic pressure 
coupled with the growing labor movement in the colonial countries, has determined 
the changed character of the national liberation movement in the countries of the 


st. 

“The struggle .. . against any racial barriers in the trade union movement . . - 
against all forms of class collaboration, against compulsory state arbitration, against 
the International Labour Office of the League of Nations—these are the basic slogans 
which, put together, comprise the programme of action around which should be 
gathered and organised the proletariat of the colonial and semi-colonial countries.” 

Two Ponicres in Cuina, THE; by Dr. G. Etsujiro Uyehara; the Trans-Pacific (Amer. 
ican), Tokyo, December 8, 1928. 

Unirep STATES AND THE Wortp Court, THE; editorial; Bulletin of International News. 
London, December 8, 1928. 

UNTYING THE Stno-JAPANEsSE Knot; by Frank Rawlinson; the China Weekly Review 
(American), Shanghai, December 15, 1928. 

“These contiguous peoples need to be cooperative neighbors, not competitive 
opponents. Neither can afford to stand on the dignity of an assumed self-sufficiency 
or follow self-centered aims. Even a missionary may venture that much by way of 
Far Eastern political musing. 

“I should like to see Japan aspire a little less strenuously for overlordship in the 
Pacific and more earnestly for leadership in friendly Sino-Japanese relationships.” 

YosHIZAWA ON CHINA—Sympathetic References to the Kuomintang; editorial; the 
Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, November 29, 1928. 

“*My China policy’ is the title of an article by Mr. Yoshizawa Kenkichi, the 
es er to China, which appears in the Diplomatic Review of November 
15, 1928.’ 

Y. M. C. A., Toe—Its Contribution to the Reconstruction Program of China; by David 
Z. T. Yui; the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, December 15, 1928. 


New Books 


Received and Held for Further Examination 


AMERICAN Poricy Towarp Russia Since 1917 
By Frederick Lewis Schuman. International Publishers, New York, 1928. G. $3.75 
Aspects oF ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 
By K. Capper Johnson. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1928. G. $2.00 
CHINA IN THE FAMILy oF NATIONS 
By Henry T. Hodgkin. Geo. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1928. 7s. 6d. 
CHINESE Poxitical, THOUGHT 
By Elbert Duncan Thomas. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1927. G. $12.50 
A History of THE Far East 1n Mopern Times 
By Harold M. Vinacke. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1928. G. $4.00 
THE IMMEDIATE ORIGINS OF THE WAR 
By Pierre Renouvin (Theodore Carswell Hume). Yale U. Press, N. H., 1928. G. $4.00 
JAPANESE ALL 
By J. Ingram Bryon. Methuen & Co., Ltd., London, 1928 
JAPANESE ENTHRONEMENT CEREMONIES 
By P. C. Holtom. The Kyo Bun Kwan, Tokyo, 1928. 6s. 
Nippon Suinpo Ron (or The National Ideals of the Japanese People) 
By Yutaka Hibino. Translated by A. P. McKenzie. Cambridge University Press, 
London, 1928. 7s. 6d 
ProsBLEM OF INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 
(Report of a Survey made at the Request of Hon. Hubert Work). By Lewis 
Meriam and his associates. Institute for Government Research. Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore, Md., 1928. G. $5.00 
RisE oF AMERICAN CIvVILIzATION (2 volumes) 
Chas. A. Beard & Mary R. Beard. Macmillan Company, New York, 1928. G. $12.50 
THE Russtan REVOLUTION 
By James Mavor. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London, 1928. 7s 6d. 
THe Sout or CHINA 
By Richard Wilhelm. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1928. G. $3.75 
Vitat Factors 1n Cutna’s PRrosieMs 
By Lee Teng-hwee. The Commercial Press, Ltd., Shanghai, 1928. G. $2.50 
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Institute Notes 


Hawatr Councii 


The Hawaii Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations has reorganized, 
hoping to exchange its rather loose connection with the central headquarters 
for a more definite status, and has applied to the American Council for 
affiliation as a branch. Its new executive officers are Dr. Arthur L. Dean, 
chairman; Judge Walter F. Frear, vice-chairman; Lloyd R. Killam, secre- 
tary; with Dr. Tasuku Harada and Mr. C. K. Ai as additional members of 
the executive board. The council plans to undertake definite study work. 


CHINA MEMBER 


Secretary L. T. Chen of the China Council reports that Mr. Wu Ta- 
chuan, President of the Salt Industry Bank and proprietor of the Ta Kung 
Pao (Tientsin newspaper) and the Kuo Wen News Agency, has recently 
joined the Chinese group of the Institute. 


STAFF TRAVEL 


Dr. J. B. Condliffe, Research Secretary of the Institute, leaves Central 
Headquarters on February 13 on staff business in New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. This is the first staff visit to the Antipodes in two years. Dr. Cond- 
liffe will meet with the several Dominion and Commonwealth local groups 
and confer with reasearch leaders. In addition he has been asked to speak 
on the work of the Institute before the annual Rotary Conference of New 
Zealand, to be held in Christchurch, February 27 to March 3, when a section 
of the program is to be devoted to Pacific problems. 


AUSTRALIAN PUBLICATION 


The second publication of the Australian Council of the Institute, looking 
toward Conference preparation, came off press on December 24. This is 
“Studies in Australian Affairs,” a group symposium. Miss Persia Camp- 
bell, secretary of the Sydney branch, informed Central Headquarters of this 
fact in a letter of December 28. The book will be reviewed in an early 
issue of Paciric Arrarrs. The first publication, “The Peopling of Aus- 
tralia,” was reviewed in the December issue. 


CANADIAN RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Dr. Norman MacKenzie, Research Chairman for the Canadian Council, 
reports on the personnel of the Canadian Research Committee, which is com- 
plete except for a representative from the Regina branch. The Committee 
is as follows: Professor R. A. MacKay, Dalhousie University, Halifax; 
Professor Angus, University of British Columbia, Vancouver; Principal 
John MacKay, Manitoba College, Winnipeg; Dean P. E. Corbett, McGill 
University, Montreal; Mr. C. G. Cowan, Ottawa and Dr. MacKenzie, 
Toronto. 

The Committee expects to study principally Canada’s methods of dealing 
with natural resources, water power, agricultural lands, import and export 
of capital, immigration, etc., with the expectation that such experience may be 
of interest to other countries faced with similar problems. 
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CANADIAN MEMBERSHIP 


Mr. John Nelson, Honorary Secretary of the Canadian Council, sends 
the names of new members in Regina, as follows: Dr. David Low, G. W. 
Robertson, A. J. McPhail, Col. A. C. Garner, H. S. Fry, H. J. Galley, A. 
D. McKenzie, Stewart Muirhead, A. L. McLean, Dr. Stapleford, L. B. Ring 
R. W. Shannon, K. C., T. C. Barrie, C. C. Cook, W. F. Ker, J. Colling. 
wood, A. T. Hunter and H. E. Sampson. 


Cuester H, Rowe. 


Dr. Chester H. Rowell was a visitor at Central Headquarters in late 
January, reaching Honolulu from San Francisco on the 16th for a two-week 
holiday. Dr. Rowell adcressed several public gatherings during his stay in 
Honolulu, one of them being under the auspices of the Hawaii Council of 
the Institute at Bishop Hall, Punahou, January 31st. On this occasion Dr, 
Rowell chose as his subject “Looking Out from Hawaii,” and took occasion 
to relate Hawaii's position to the more outstanding Pacific problems which are 
due to be discussed at the Institute’s Kyoto conference. 


Dr. E. W. KEMMERER 


The Hawaii Group of the Institute of Pacific Relations and the Honolulu 
Chamber of Commerce united in issuing invitations to a luncheon in honor 
of Dr. E. W. Kemmerer of Princeton University, at the Commercial Club, 
Honolulu, on Thursday, January 24. 

Dr. Kemmerer, who is internationally known as the American financial 
expert who has advised various governments in South America, South Africa 
and Europe on banking and currency questions, was in Honolulu enroute to 
China where he goes at the invitation of the National Government to assist 
in the stabilization of Chinese currency and the reorganization of the Chinese 
banking system. Dr. Kemmerer spoke of the spirit of “scientific vision” 
with which he hopes that his group of experts will approach this huge task 
of recommending a new system of finance for China, and likened his relation- 
ship in this instance to that of a lawyer or physician called in by a client 
or patient. This is Dr. Kemmerer’s eleventh financial mission, and he ex- 
pects to remain in China for one year. 
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